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** We shaii never envy the honours which wit aad learning obtain. in any other 
cause, if we can be numbered among tlie writers who have given ardour to,virtue, 
aud confidence to truth.”—Dr. JOHNSON. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. ; 


4 Vinvication 6f*Mr. Wixiam containing, in vol.1, “The Epistles 6f = 
Watston, from the ImputTation Ignatius,’ in Greek ‘and English ;\ and : 
of being an Unsertever, advanced an English translation df the Apology ‘ 

Mx. Tuomas Paine, in the ‘of’ Funomius; vol. 2,’'the Apostolical 

¥ Third Part of the «* Age of Rea- Constitutions, in Greek and English; 

son.” By Dr. Toutmiy. vol. 3, An’ Essay on those Apostéli- 

oh cal Constitutions, to prove” them’ gé- 
Lerrer III. nuine; vol. 4, An Account ‘of, the 

To the Editor of the Universal Mag. Prituitive Faith, concerning the Tri- 
OE Bt Th nity and Incarnation. Such a ‘work 
SIR, dovG carries nat on the face of it any indi- 

yk vindication of the celebrated cation of proceeding from the: pen of 
and apright Mr. Whiston's claim one who discarded or even doubted 

to be consxlered as a steady believer the genuineness and authenticity of 
in Christianity will not be complete, the received scriptures. ‘ 
"unless you mdulge me with some co- It originated, indeed,. in ‘circum- 
lumas in your entertaining miscellany, stances that evinced’ a’ character ‘not 
to state the uature and grounds of the in the least suspected of being unfa- 
proceedings commenced against: him -vourable to them; but known to be 
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in the House of Convocation. 

The occasion of those proceedings 
was this. . In March.1710, Mr. Whis- 
ton published a. piece, entitled, «An 
Historical Preface,’ dedicated to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to the 
Right Rev: the Bishops of the same 
province, his ;suftragans, and to the 
reverend clergy of the lower house of 
convocation. it was designed to in- 
troduce to the notice of the public, én 
four volumes 8vo. some works, ascri- 
bed to several early writers of the 
Christian church, which he was per- 
suaded were genuine, and ought to be 
received'and regarded with the same 
respect as was paid to'the canon of 
the New Testament. So far was he 
from “suspecting,” as Mr. Paine re- 
represents it, “the truth of the Serip- 
tures and writing against them ;” that 
he was very earnest to have writings, 
which other learned men’ judged ‘to 
be spurious, admitted as original tes- 
timonies of the Christian faith aad prac- 
tice; thus virtually declaring that he 
admitted the received canon tobe such. 
His work consisted of*4 volumes 8vo. 
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devoted to theological inquiries, such 
inquiries as are more particularly con- 
nected with a respect for the New 
Testament. In February 1708, Mr. 
‘Whiston was desired by a friend or 
‘two to draw up such a method or di- 
rections for the ‘ Stady of Divinity,’ 
as he had beeu accustomed to propose 
to them and others in conversation as 
the only way for union ‘amongst 
Christians and the restoration of pri- 
mitive faith and practice. The resale 
was a tract, eutitled ‘ Advice for the 
Study of Divinity, with Directions for 
the Choice of a small Theological 
The doctrine of the Tri- 
nity and. the Arian question, on this 
occasion, came particularly ander his 
review ; and he purstied his enquiries 
with a resolution, that whatever noise, 
bustle, and odium, or perhaps perse- 
cution he should raise against tiunself, 
and however his family might suffer 
by the procedure, not to make use’ of 
any vain deductions or ‘phitesypiic 
reasonings in such sacred: points of 
revealed religion, but--exactly and 
singly to be guided by the Original 
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testimonies, and to determine his 
faith and practice by them, andé’them 
only ; avd, at the same time, to keep 
clear, as much as possible, from the 
modern writers and the darling no- 
tions of any church or party wuatso- 
ever, that so his mind should not be 
at all prepossessed or biassed by them. 
* A) this,” says’ Mr. Whiston, “1 
did as in a point of great consequence, 
with all possible honesty and singerit 
of mind, and hearty prayers to’God, 
that I might not be deceived myself, 
mor become the cause of deceiving bis 
church in any thing, by my enquiries 
and opinions.” 

With this view he ran over the 
New Testament, as now owned for 
canonical among us, twice, to collect 
all the remarkable texts belonging to 
the subject. In the same manner he 
read over again all the known catho- 
s Jic books and fragments, till nearly 
the conclusion of the second century, 
‘to collect all the next most antient 
testimonies relating to it; baving, in 
# paper by him, heads for both sides 
of the several questions, pro and con, 
all the way.* 

Yet this is the man whom Mr. 
Paine hastily supposes, and boldly as- 
serts, in-contradiction to all this dis- 
interested and religious respect, which 
he actually paid to the New Testa- 
ment, ‘* suspected the truth of the 
scriptures, and wrote against them.” 

hen the ‘ Historical Preface’ had 
been published nearly two months, it 
excited attention, became the subject 
of private conversation among the 
members of the lower house of con- 
yoeation, and a design of instituting 
some proceedings against the author, 
after the summer interval of convoca- 
tion, was thought of. But before that 
took place, on March 9, 1710, three 
speeches were made against him in 
the lower house; and on the 14th, 
the Bishop of Bath & Wells, Dr. Geo. 
Hooper, after delivering a vehement 
speech, moved to proceed against him, 
asa court. “Lbis was not then agreed 
to. But a committee was appointed 
to meet at the Bishop of Lincoln, Dr. 
William Wake's, on the 17th, to 
consider what was to be done with 
relation to him. The meeting was 
held, and they came to two resolu- 





* Historical Preface, p. 2, 3, 4. 
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tions, viz. that they thought the con- 
vocation might proceed as a court; 
and that since the ‘ Historical Pre- 
face’ was dedicated to them, it was 
proper to take notice of it. On the 
19th of March the resolutions of the 
committee were laid before the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Dr. Tenison, 
their president, whose answer, re- 
turned on the 2ist, was, that he 
agreed with the committee, that Mr. 
Whiston’s book was to be taken no- 
tice of ; but as to the manner, and 
whether by the way of a court, he 
would take time for legal advice. 
Different meetings were held on the 
business, and difkerent opinions on 
the mode of proceeding were enter- 
tained; and an ‘intricate question 
arose from the affzir, viz. whether the 
convocation could act as a court; and 
their proceedings, if not warranted 
by law, might involve them in a pra- 
munire. othing decisive was de- 
termined on till the Friday, the 13th 
of April, when it came to a division 
of the house, whether they should 
venture to act as a court, without ad- 
dressing the queen for the opinion of 
the judges, or not? The resolution 
to address was carried; and it was 
—_— on the 17th, to the queen, 
y the Bishop of Litchtield and Co- 
ventry, Dr. John Hough, and the 
Bishop of Ely, Dr. John Moore.— 
‘The copy of the address is before me. 
The reader, who credits Mr. Paine’s 
correctness and impartiality, will ex- 
ect from it clear proof, that “Mr. 
yhiston was charged with writing 
against the scriptures. 
It shall be given so far as concerns 
the charge against Mr. Whiston. 


“ To the Queen's Most Excellent 
Majesty. 

“‘ The humble Address of the Arch- 

bishop and Bishops of the Province 

of Paaletbpen, in Conyocation, 

assembled, 


«« May it please your Majesty, 

«« Whereas one William Whiston, 
a presbyter of the church of England, 
and late professor of the mathematics 
in the university of Cambridge, who, 
in October Jast, was expelled the same 
university, for asserting and spreading 
abroad divers tenets contrary to reli- 
gion, as received and established by 
public authority in this realm, has 
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since that time, and’a little before the 
sitting of this present convocation, 
printed and published an ‘ Historical’ 
Preface’ to other writings of the same: 
pernicious design, intended for the 
press, in which he has advanced’ se- 
veral damnable and blasphemous as- 
sertions against the doctrine and wor- 
ship of the ever blessed Trinity; 
expressly contradicting the two fun- 
damental articles of the Nicene creed, 
and defaming the whole Athanasian ; 
and has had the confidence to in- 
scribe and direct the said printed Pre- 
face to the convocation now assem- 
bled. 
«* And whereas we take eurselves 
to be bounden in duty to God and to 
his holy truths, and in obedience to 
your majesty’s pious intentions, sig- 
nified to us, with your gracious li- 
cense, to repress the said blasphemy ; 
and also obliged, in vindication of our 
firm adherence to the true faith, and 
for the preservation of the same in 
the members of our communion, to 
call the said William Whiston before 
us, in order either to his amendment, 
or exclusion from the communion of 
the church of England; but do yet 
find ourselves hindered from going on, 
by some doubts arising among our- 
selves concerning our power so to act 
and proceed. 

“« May it please your most graci- 
ous majesty, out of your known zeal 
for the honour. of God, and the good 
of his church, to lay this case before 
your reverend judges, and others 
whom your majesty in your wisdom 
shall think fit, for their opinion, how 
far the convocation, as the law now 
stands, may proceed in examining, 
censuring, and condemning such te- 
nets as are declared to be heresy by 
the laws of this realm, together wit 
the authors and maintainers of them.” 

The accusation laid against Mr. 
Whiston, in its full extent, it is evi- 
dent, amounted’ not to a charge of 
“‘ writing against the scriptures,” but 
of contradicting the Nicene and Atha- 
nastan creeds ; of asserting and’ propa- 
gating tenets contrary to the establish- 
ed religion, tenets of blashemy and 
heresy. 

Bishop Burnet understood this to 
be precisely the case. For, he says, 


Mr. Whiston, the professor of mathe- 
matics in Cambridge, a learned man, 
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of a suber and exemplary life, but: 
much set on hunting for paradoxes, 
**fell on reviving the Arian heresy, 
though he pretended to differ fromr 
Arius in various particulars; yet upon: 
the main: he was partly Apollinarist, 
partly Arian ; for he thought the nous 
or word was alt the soul that acted in: 
our saviour’s body. He found his’ 
notions favoured by the apostolical 
constitutions; so he reckoned them a 
part, and the chief part of the canotr 
of the scriptures.”* 

This historian did not know that 
Mr. Whiston was proceeded against 
for ‘‘ writing against the scriptures,” 
but represents him as paying a defer- 
efce to them, and upon the same 
ground of submission to a divine re- 
velation, to other writings not gene- 
rally received as canonical scripture. 

br. Tenison, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in a letter to the convo- 
cation on this. business, so far from 
suspecting him of discrediting the 
scriptures, expressed his admiration 
at the-profession he made, that it was 
his aim to promote to the best of his 
judgment and ability, the purity of 
Christ's religion, and his earnest 
wish that the uncorrupt faith and 
practice of the gospel might prevail :+ 
whilst he was solicitous to have the 
* Apostolical Constitutions,* a book 
generally looked on as spurious, re= 
ceived into the canon of the New 
Testament. ' 

It was left for Mr. Paine, at the 
distance of near an hundred years, to 
rise up and discover, and, without 
any evidence, nay, against all evi- 
dence, to assert that the learned 
Whiston began to ‘‘ suspect the truth 
of the scriptures, and wrote against 
them :” thus confounding a supposed 
misconception of a doctrine of the 
gospel with discarding the authority 
ye and identifying heresy with in- 

ity. 

The constroction which Mr. Paine 
has put on Mr. Whiston’s conduct, it 
may be affirmed, was never antici- 
pated by that virtuous ‘sufferer. 
remote from his thoughts was any 





* Burnet’s ‘ History of his own 
Times,’ vol. vi. p.84,12mo. Edinb. 
edition. 

+ Historical Preface, second ap- 
pendix, p. 19. 
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spesenantian that any one wonld, at 
the time, suspect his belief in Chris- 
tianity, or in the authority of the 
scriptures, that to thei he made his 
appeal as the tests by which his senti- 
mciits, censured as heretical, were to 
be tried; and he solemnly called on 
his judges to examine into the ground 
of ther censure by that standard, in a 
speech which he intended, bad he 
been admitted, to have addressed to 
both houses of convocation. 

*¢ In civil courts,”” he was prepared 
to say unto them, ‘‘ the judges always 
satisfy themselves of the law, before 
they determine the case According- 
ly, since the sacred books of our reli- 
gion are, even by the direction of the 
act of parliament relating to this mat- 
ter, the first and principal guides, as 
well as by the nature of our religion; 
both as Christian and reformed, your 
proper guiies, in conscience ; I have 
reason tu expect, that you search and 
examine the same, before you pass 
any censure upon me. Consider what 
answer you will make to our Lord at 
the great day of judgment, in case 
you be. mistaken and condemn his 
voly and divine truths for blasphemous 
and damnable heresies? And_ this 
merely because you would not search 
the scriptures, nor fairly examine the 
doctrines whether they were his 
in 5 .or not ?”°* 

Cxber passages, to the same pur- 
port, migbt be quoted from his de- 
fence. But this alone offers sufficient 
evidence from Mr. Whiston’s own 
pen, that the charge of “ suspecting 
the truths of the scriptures and of 
writing against them,” has been un- 
fairly. and -groundlessly | brought 
again-t him. It is a fiction of Mr. 
Paine, not supported by any. assertion 
of Mr. Whiston, nor by the reasons 
and occasion of the process against 
him in the convocation, nor by the 
charges carried up to the queen. 

There can be no doubt what it was 
gave occasion to Swift, in his ludicrous 
epigram on Ditton and Whiston, to 
which Mr. Paine refers, as giving-a 
countenance to hi- siatement, to call 
the one good master Ditton, avd the 
other-wicked Wili Whiston; it arose 
from his opinions be ng deemed é/as- 
phemous and damnable heresi¢s; con- 





* Second Appendix, p. 39. 
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tradicting two fundamental articles of 
the Nicene creed and defaming the 
whole Athanasian. Dean Swift spoke 
the language of orthodox churchmen, 
and in the spirit of the address to the 
queen. 

What, after this examination, can 
be thought of Mr. Paine’s correctness 
or even veracity? It is evident that 
he had not enquired into the grounds 
and nature of the proceedings on 
which he brings a charge against Mr. 
Whiston, of “suspecting the truth of 
the scriptures and of writing against 
them.” Some vague, loose, indeter- 
minate notions of a _ prosecution 
against Mr. Whiston, from report 
and hearsay, appease to have floated 
in bis brain; which, without consult- 
ing any authentic account of the pro- 
ceedings, it served his purpose to 
work into a bold and confident asser- 
tion, that he might gratify his own 
vanity by entering this ‘* man of 
great, literary, and scientific learning” 
in the roll of unbelievers. He had 
so much experience of the effect pro- 
duced, by dogmatism and bold asser- 
tions, that he had po apprehension 
that bis representation would be 
doubted, much less scrutinized. It 
must be left with the admirers of 
Mr. Paine to judge, whether after a 
detection of so gross a misrepresenta- 
tion of a matter of fact in modern his- 
tory, no way affecting the evidences 
of Christianity, his assertions, because 
of the confidence with which they 
are made, are to be implicitly re- 
ceived; especially, when evidently 
dictated by strong prejudices, and 
relative to events of a very remote 
date, to the idioms of language, to 
customs, and to ancient. history; 
which neither his education, nor 
subsequent situation in life had af- 
forded him the means of diligently 
examining. Mr. Paine was a man 
of strong, natural sense ; but not of 
learning. But he wished to be con- 
sidered as having men-of learning.and 
enquiry on his side. He brings for- 


_ward Mr. Whiston to establish.a con- 


clusion, that ‘‘ it is only those. who 


“examine the scriptures that»see- into 


the imposition. Those who believe 
them most are those who know’ the 
oe oe we ominat a 
r. Paine, probably, supposed t 
he had, in the tract Before me, given’ 
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yarious specimens of Ais knowledge 
and study-of the scriptures. But they 
who can think with him, must be the’ 
dupes of his vanity and conceit; and 
need be reminded, if not informed, 
that there are numerous works that 
are spermanent testimonies that the 
authors of them did, indeed, examine 
the scriptures with the acuteness of 
critics, with the taste of men of ge- 
nius, with the learning of profound 
scholars, by the fair rules of interpre- 
tation applied to other antient: wri- 
tings, and with an ingenuons liberal- 
ity of spirit; and from the pens of 
the same writers have proceeded the 
most judicious, elaborate, and able 
defeuces of Christianity and of re- 
vealed religion. This meed of ho- 
nour connects with the names of 
Sykes, Benson, Newcome, Dodd- 
ridge, Lowth, Wakefield, and Priest- 
ley, among divines; and with the 
names of ke, Sir Isaac Newton, 
Mr. Mann, master of the Charter- 
house, and Mr. Gilbert West. Let 
the pages of biography and of histor 
be unfolded: let every one look 
around his own circle: it may be 
averred, that the most consistent, 
firm believers in the scriptures will 
be found, contrary to Mr. Paine’s as- 
sertion, among those who have exa- 
mined them, and have the most cor- 
rect and extensive acquaintance with 
them. There have been some, in- 
deed, who have. repeatedly perused 
the scriptures to search for matter at 
which to cavil, and to find out grounds 
of objections against them. Such an 
amination will probably issue, as 
Mr. Paine states. But where is the 
impartiality, the candour, the fairness 
of such acourse of reading? When 
not the discovery of truth is the ob- 
ject, but the confirmation of the mind 
IN a preconceived sentiment, and in 
one view of the subject: when the 
cause, is not heard, but prejudged: 
when the eye is cast upon the pic- 
ture not to see and do justice to its 
beauties, but to scan blemmithes and 
find faylts. 

With allowing for some exceptions, 


the writer of this,.as far as he has. 


opportunities of judging, conteives it 
has been accurately stated- by a very 
able author and a competent judge ; 
and will be found to be the fact, that 
‘the generality of unbelievers are 


such, from want of information on 
the subject of religion; having been 
engaged from their youth in strugg- 
ling for worldly distinction, or per- 
plexed with the’ incessant. intri¢acies 
of business, or bewildered in-the pur- 
suits of pleasure, they have neither 
ability, inclination, nor leisure to en- 
ter into critical disquisitions: concern- 
ing the truth of Christianity. .Men 
of this description are soon, startled by 
objections, which they are not com- 
petent to answer; and that the loose 
morality of the age (so opposite to 
Christian. perfection) co-operating 
with their want of Christian know- 
ledge, they presently get rid of their 
nursery of faith, and are seldom sedu- 
Jous in the acquisition of another, 
founded, not on authority, but sober 
investigation.”* 
I am, Sir, your's, &c. 

Josnua Toutmin. 

Birmingham, 17th June, 1813. 





POSTSCRIPT. 

* Bishop Watson's “ Apology for 
the Bible, p. 879, $80.. The editor to 
the Third Part of the ‘* Axe of Rea- 
son” refers to this valuable tract, and 
adds, ‘‘ truth never wants either the 
bishop's or any other apology; it is 
only lies that need extenuation and a 
covering.” In this insulting sneer he 
is not aware that he has betrayed his 
ignorance of the primary and ¢lassical 
meaning of the word “apology ;" as 
the original Greek word signified not 
an excuse, where the ground of the 
charge was admitted and conceded, 
buta defence, in which it was denied: + 
Tn many places jn the New Testament 
it occurs in this sense, as Acts 22, 1; 
and in this application of the term it 
was given by the early Christians’ vin- 
dications of their religion against the 
calumnies of their enemies. It is still 
more to the point, and shows how 
misplaced is sarcastic wit in this case, 
that the defences which the disciples 
of Socrates have transmitted, to dis- 
tant ages, as spoken by their revered 


t¢ Axoroysx recte cum Cicerone dice- 
tur defensio. Defensio est etiam, ubi fac- 
tum negatur, purgatio ejus est species, 
uhi facto concesso, culpa removetur. 
Latinus interpres hic non malé, Reddo 
rationem. Grotius in Act. xxii. 1. 
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Own tar Cutnesz. By J.C. Dz- 
LAMETHERIE. 
For the ‘Universal Magazine. 
a Chinese appear to be the 
first who made any great pro- 
tess. in the arts, and consequently in 
the sciences. 

Gunpowder and cannon were known 
to the Chinese many centuries before 
the vulgar era. Their historians re- 
late, that at this period one of their 
emperors, named Vittey, used them 
with great advantage eae the Tar- 
tars. (See Bottée and Riffault, Trea- 
tise on the Art of making Gunpow- 
der, Part I.) 

This knowledge of gunpowder did 
not extend to the neighbouring na- 
tions; for it-does not ne that the 
Hindoos possessed it. The accounts 
of the expeditions of Bacchus and Se- 
sostris, in these countries, would have 
mentioned it, had it existed. Porus, 
if he had possessed cannon, would 
have used them against Alexander ; 
and those of the Seleucides, his suc- 
cessors, who penetrated into India, 
never heard it inentioned. 

Not even the Tartars appear to have 
been acquainted with it. Its use was 
unknown in all the expeditions of 
Attila, of Genghis, of Timour ; those 
barbarians who traversed the earth to 
slaughter mankind, and establish their 
odious despotism. 

The Chinese were equally acquaint- 
ed for. many centuries, with the pro- 
perties of the magnetic needle. It 
appears that they communicated this 
knowledge to the people on the 
coasts of the Persian gulph, and of 
Arabia, who traded with those coun- 
tries: these Jast, at the time of the 
Crusades, imparted the secret to the 
Europeans, who transported it into 
Europe. 

From the earliest ages the Chinese 
possessed the art of printing, which 
was not invented in Europe till to- 





master, are given under the title of 
“The Apology of Socrates,” both by 
Plato and Xenophon. But the editor 
of Mr. Paine’s tract, probably, knew 
not of these pieces, or the matter had 
escaped his recollection; or a term 
used by heathen philosophers might 
be deemed not so propera subject of 
jocular cavil, as when adopted bya 
Christian prelate. 
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wards the end of the fourteenth cen. 
tury. They also manufactured porce. 
Jain from time immemorial. From 
the earliest antiquity they made astro. 
nomical observations. Our astrono- 
mers calculate upon observations 
made in China for forty centuries, 
(See Flaugergue’s Journal de Phy- 
sique, yol. 73, p. 418.) All these 
arts bronght to such a high degree of 
rfection, suppose extensive know. 
edge and a very high antiquity. 
From all these facts it may be con- 
cluded, that the Chinese are the most 
ancient people of which history has 
preserved any record. ‘They cannot 
be compared either with the Hin. 
doos, the Persians, the Chaldeans, or 
the Phenicians; for, judging from 
historical evidence, none of these na- 
tions were acquainted with these arts, 
Many learned men have thought 
that the Egyptians were as ancient as 
the Chinese, or even more ancient; 
but the facts which we have related 
prove the contrary, for the Greeks, 
who had continual intercourse with 
the Egyptians, would have availed 
themselves of this knowledge, had it 
been in existence, and have left some 
memorial of these grand discoveries. 
It must be concluded therefore, 
that the Chinese are the descendants 
ot a people very ancient, well in- 
formed, and who have lost every 
thing through a despotic government. 
Perhaps they are the remains of 
that Tartar people, among whom ori- 
ginated the philosophical system of 
the Dalay-Lama. 
Aug. 13, 1813. Ww. 
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Extraction of Sucar from the 
Fecute* of Potatos, and espe- 
cially from Gum Arapic. By 
BruGNaATELLI. 


For the Universal Magazine. 


APPLIED to the freee of pota- 

tos the process of M. Kirchoff, in 
order té6 produce sugar with starch, 
which was successfully repeated by 
M. Vogel: and.I have varied this 
process, both in the proportions of 
the water and of theacid. I put, fo 





* Feceule rn, generally, any 


white powder like sta¥ch, precipitat 
at the bottom from sugar, when ob- 
tained from certain roots or grains. 
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400 parts of the fecule, 1500, instead 
of 400, parts of water. The fecule 
was diluted in the water, and suffered 
to boil some minutes in a stone pot, 
which reduced it to a thick jelly; to 
this was added the four hundredth part 
of sulphuric acid, which had been 
previously weakened by boiling wa- 
ter, and it was kept constantly stirred 
with a glass spatula. The mixture 
was slightly acid, and it soon lost its 
consistency, and became as ‘fluid as 
water. The ebullition was continued 
for about twenty hours, by replacing, 
from time to time, the evaporated 
water. The acid was precipitated by 
chalk, and some whites of eggs were 
beat up with the liquor, in order to 
clarify it, and after several boilings it 
was passed au blanchit; it was then 
evaporated till it came to the consis- 
tence of honey, and a tolerably mild 
produce was obtained, composed of 
sugar soluble in alcohol, and a gummy 
substance. 

It appears that the fecu/e was first 
converted into gum, and then into 
sugar. I repeated the operation, as 
above detailed, upon the mucilage of 
gum arabic. The ebullition had not 
continued above two hours, when, in 
examining the matter, I was surprised 
to see that the gum had been entirely 
converted into a good syrup of sugar. 
I hope, after these results, that the 
fecule of potatoes, if it does not fur- 
nish a sugar that may be crystallized, 
will, at least, always produce for us 
good syrups, vinous ‘and spirituous 
liquors, and that, in the present times, 
such researches will be thought to 
merit the greatest attention. 


On the Discovery of Pears in the 
Rivutets or Streams of An- 
pennes, By M. Darticues. 

ve periodical works, con- 

secrated to the sciences, have 
spoken of a Memoir, by M., de Rit- 
tig, of Flammestein, on the fishery of 
pearls in Bohemia; all naturalists 


know that pearls are found in beds of 
soft water, and they also know the 
ingenious means employed by Lin- 
nzus to obtain the production of a 
greater number of pearls from the 
mulette’ margaritifiere. It may be 
ptesumed also, from the name of 
Scotch pearls, adopted by jewellers, 
that a great number of them find their 
way into commercial transactions; 
but up to the present moment, I do 
not know that the power of  disco- 
vering pearls in Fratice has ever been 
announced. I possess, however, se- 
veral which have been‘ collected in 
the rivulets of Ardennes, in'the neigh- 
bourhood of my establishments, to 
the right of the Meuse and the Giver. 
These pearls were found in the sands ; 
they have all ‘the qualities said to be- 
long to those which are obtained in 
Bohemia; of various forms and co- 
lours; but chiefly of a round shape, 
and of a very beautiful colour. 

I have no doubt that a sufficient 
number of these pearls might be col- 
lected, so as to make them an object 
worthy of speculation, for, as soon as 
it was known that I had bought the 
first which were brought me, various 
peasants have since brought others, 
and have raised the price, only on 
account of the value which they sup- 
pose I set upon them. I know that 
the seeking for these pearls has never 
been undertaken in a regular or me- 
thodical manner. ‘They dre satisfied 
with pieking up what they may hap- 
en to see in the sands, during f 
beat of suammer when the waters cre 
at their lowest; and they have no 
knowledge yet of opening the moulds 
which they must frequently find, and 
where these pearls. may be found.. 


It is probable, therefore, that if 
some one would give himself the 
trouble to encourage this search, and 
to direct those employed in it, in a 
very short time might be obtained a 
quantity of indigenous ‘pearls suffi- 
cient to compose entire sets of orna- 
ments, 
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Insotvent Desrors’ Act. 
R* sect. 1, Any prisoner who shal! 
BD have been in actual custody du 
ring the ‘space of three calendar 
months, upon process for any debt, 


damage, cost, sum of money, or con- 
tempt for nonpayment oi money, 
may apply, by petition, to the court 
to be established by this aet, tor his 
discharge from such confinemtent ; 











90 
and in such petiiion he shall offer to 
convey, assign, and deliver up, on 
oath, all such property as he possesses 
or has in his power, his wearing ap- 
parel aud bedding, and that .of his 
family, his working tools and neces- 
sary implements for his occupation 
and calling, and other small necessa- 
ries, not exceeding in the whole the 
value of twenty pounds, only except- 
ed ;\ aud shall. also offer to engage to 
pay so much of all such debts and 
demands respectively as shall be just- 
ly due from him to such creditors, 
and as shall not be discharged by 
means of the property so to be con- 
veyed, assigned, and delivered, in 
case such prisoner shall, at any time 
thereafter, become possessed of suffi- 
cient means for such purpose. 

By sect. 12, Where prisoners dis- 
charged by this act are entitled to an- 
nuities ‘for their own lives, or other 
uncertain interests, or to reversicnary 
or contingent interests, or to property 
under such circumstances, that the 
immediate sale thereof for payment 
of their debts may be very prejudi- 
cial to them, and deprive them of the 
means of subsistence, which they 
might otherwise have after payment 
of their debts; and where the ntort- 
gage of such prisoners’ property 
would be more beneficial to their in- 
-terests than the absolute sale thereof ; 
the court appointed under this act 
may so order the same, as will be most 

_for the benefit of such prisoners and 
their creditors. 
- By sect. 15, Persons discovering 
.any. property not specified in the sche- 
dule givein in by prisoners discharged 
under this act, are entitled to 5 per 
cent.on the same, besides any further 
. sum_as shall seem meet to the assig- 
nees or comniissioners under this act. 

By sect. 16, Persons concealing any 
property of a prisoner discharged un- 

_der this act, and ‘not disclosing the 
same within six calendar months after 
his discharge, are liable to a forfeiture 
of £100, and double the value of the 
property concealed. 

By sect.17, The property left at 
their death by prisoners discharged 
under this act, shaJl be subject to be 
applied vo the payment of their debts, 
from the payment of which they shall 
have obtained a discharge under this 
act, their debts contracted since their 
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discharge being first satisfied ; unles 
it appear that their estate and effect, 
assigned under this act have been 
misapplied. 

By sect. 27, A portion of the pay, 
and halt-pay of officers in the arm; 
and navy discharged under this act, is 
with the consent of the secretary at 
war, or the lords commissioners of 
the admiralty, to be applied to the 
payment of their debts; and the in- 
come of any clergyman, whether 
beneficed or not, may be sequestered 
for the payment of such debts, against 
which they may obtain a discharge 
under this act. 

By sect. 33, Prisoners applying fur 
a discharge under this act, having 
wantonly wasted their estates or ef- 
fects whilst in prison, or fraudulently 
disposed of the same, or having wil- 
fully remained in prison, although 
entitled to be discharged theretrom, 
with intent to consume their property 
in prison, shall not be entitled to the 
benefit of this act, but at the option 
of the court. 

By sect. 34, Attornies or servants 
embezzling their clients or masters’ 
money, are not entitled to the benefit 
of this act; unless they have been in 
prison for such embezzlement for the 
space of ten years, or that the party 
detaining them in prison consents to 
their discharge. 

By sect. 35, Persons obtaining mo- 
ney, goods, or other effects frandu- 
lently, and tenants fraudulently re- 
moving their goods and effects to the 
amount of £30, cannot be discharged 
under this act; unless they have beep 
five years in prison, or that their cre- 
ditors consent to their discharge. 

By sect. 36, Prisoners who have 
suffered their bail or surety to. be 
charged in respect of ‘such bail or 
surety, cannot be discharged’ under 
this act without the consent of ‘their 
bail or surety. 

By sect. 37, Prisoners in execution 
for crim. con, seduction, malicious 
prosecution, or other malicious injury, 
shal] not be discharged under this act, 
unless they have been in.canfinement 
for five years before they apply for 
their discharge, or that the party de- 


taining them consent ‘to their dis- 
charge. 

By sect. 38, Bankrupts not having 
obtained their certificates, cannot be 
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discharged undet this act, unless they 
have been detained in prison five 
years. , 

By sect. 39, Persons fraudulently 
assigning their property subsequent 
to their imprisonment, are not enti- 
tled to be discharged under this act, 
unless their creditors who detain them 
in prison consent to the same. 

by sect. 40, Persons. losing by 

aming or wagering ten. pounds 10 
pw pn day, e fifty pounds in the 
whole, since their commitment, are 
not entitled to. the benefit of this 
act, unless they have been five years 
in confinement, or that their creditors 
consent to their discharge. 

By sect,41, Persons assigning, with- 
in five years before their application 
to be discharged, their property for 
the benefit of any particular creditor, 
shall not. be entitled to be discharged 
under this act, unless the creditor to 
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whom they have given thé undue 
preterence shall surrender up the pro- 
perty so conveyed to him, or that the 
creditors, from whose debts they seek 
to be discharged, consent to their 
release. 

By sect. 52,. Persons discharged 
under this act are not entitled to the 
betiefit thereof within five years after 
such discharge, unless three-fourths 
in number and value of their creditors 
consent to the same, or that their con- 
duct subsequent to their first discharge 
appears under favourable circum- 
stances to the court: 

By sect. 53, Persons, not being na- 
tural born subjects-of this reali, shall 
not have the benefit of this act; but 
at the option of the court. © > 

By sect. 59 and 60, This act shall 
continue in force until Nov. 1, 1818, 
and until the end of the then next 
session of parliament. . 


COUNTY SURVEYS. 


Sonte profound observers have maintainéd, that agriculture is the only secure 
basis of national wealth: but, without contesting the gencral application of 
. this opinion, it must at least’ be admitted that it is the first business of every 
people, for, without subsistence, individuals and empires must altke perish. 
* Agriculture, however, like every pursuit of man, reaches perfection only by 
gradual progression, and the productive powers of the earth become multiplied 
. as the various details of husbandry are extended and improved. This country, 
Srom its commercial character, does not suffer a sufficient number of hends to 
be employed in agricultural labour to supply the demands of her population, 
and she is therefore dependent upon foreign states for the surplus of their pro- 
duce. It has been calculated, however, that the cultivated arable land of 
Great Britain, if employed according to the best systems of husbandry, would 
supply corn sufficient for the consumption of all its inhabitants, so that we 
not depend upon a precarious importation in times of war. With this view of 
the question, the Board of Agriculture has judiciousiy applied itself to the 
ebtaining complete information upon all topics connected with the rural economy 
- & each county. This information they have published in the form of Reports, — 
the aggregate number of which cannot be had but at a considerable expense.” 
We have thought therefore, that.a general agricultural view of each county, 
commencing with the metropolitan one, and procetiling ay a geographical 
course, extracted from this important series, could not fail of being highly 
interesting to our readers, whe will find, in the course of the extracts, an 
accumulated mass of valuable information. As a desirgble introduction, we 


é 
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wal The pehale works 4 any single volume, may be bed of Sherwood, Neely, 
Jones. Many of the reports aredrawn up by that distinguished agricul- 
turist, Arthur Young. ™ i 4 . 
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shall prefiz the following general remarks upon the Board of Agriculture by 
Sir John Sinclair; after which we shall proceed to submit the account of Mid- 
ileser, as drawn up by Mr. Middleton, whose labours received the sanction of 
the tate illustrious statesman, William Pitt. 


“TIetaopucrory OsservaTions, 


Pointing out some additional Measures, 
submatted to the Consideration of the 
Beard of Agriculture. By SirJoun 
Sincvair, Bart, President of the 

* Board. 


UMEROUS are the institutions 
Tr which, in this, and in many 
other countries, have been constituted 
for the pur of collecting informa- 
tion regarding various branches of hu- 
man knowledge; but the Board of 
Aqricatvunn, it is believed, is the first, 
either established by private indivi- 
doals,-.or sanctioned by .public autho- 
rity, with a view, not only of collect- 
ing, bat of pee the knowledge 
it has collected, and of forming it into 
4 regular system for the general be- 
nefit of the public. 
It is not to be wondered at, that 
such an attempt shonld not hitherto 
have been made, considering the great 
time, labour, and expense which such 
an undértaking requires, if it is in- 
tended to be executed in a proper 
‘manner. For instance, before it was 
possible to-give a just view of the 
agriculturat state of, Great Britain, it 
was necessary to have repeated sur- 
veys of the different counties, with 
funds very inadequate to such an at- 
tempt. From these surveys, which 
are at last on the eve of being com- 
pleted, it is now proposed to draw up, 
nrider “distinct heads, as enclosures, 
implements, management of 8 
lands, cattle, &c. the résult of the 
whole enquiry. Nay, after a report 
6n any given subject, is prepared by 
some individual conversant in ‘that 
particular department, it is indispen- 
sably necessary to submit his obser- 
vations, in a printed state, fo the exa- 
mination of as many intelligent per- 
sons as Fo ible, before a paper can 
nitimately be drawn up, in as com- 
plete a shape, and in every respect as 
perfect, as may be expected, if such a 
plan is judiciously carried into effect. 
The Board of Agriculture having 
now carried on its enquiries for seve- 
ral years, it seemed to be full time 
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that a specimen should be prepared 
of conderiead information, egeeding 
some important branch of agricul- 
ture; and the subject of enclosures 
was proposed, as one of peculiar im- 
portance, to which the attention of 
the public had been often directed; 
a the advantage of which, a 
variet opinions had been enter- 
tained; and which, if the Board could 
fully elucidate, would alone amply re- 
y all the expenses which bave-bee 
towed upon it. ‘These sentiments 
having been approved of by the Board, 
the following paper was prepared by 
a very intelligent agriculturist, who 
seems to: have done ample justice to 
the plan above suggested. What 
then may not be expected, when 
such. a work undergoes the critical 
examination of a number of able men, 
who will be rewarded in ‘proportion 
to the value of the additional informa- 
tion transmitted by them. In “the 
course of next year, it is to be hoped 
that the result of the whole will be 
laid before his Majesty, and both 
houses of parliament, and communi- 
cated to the public atlarge. Such a 
paper, formed with so much care and 
attention, ought to be considered as a 
species of code, or standard, regard- 
ing all points connected with enclo- 
sure; and indeed must. set almost 
every question regarding it at vest. 
—When one subject is thus gone 
through, other branches connected 
with agriculture will, from time ,to 
time, be explained in a similar man- 
her, and-with equal care. ’ 
It will then appear-how essential it 
is for the public prosperity, to‘bave ll 
the information which a great nation 
can furnish regarding any branch of 
useful enquiry, first collected and 
then digested into a regular ‘system, 
so as to be easily accessible to’ all 
those to whom the acquisition of such 
knowledge may be desirable, 
Is it possible for the public money 
to be better bestowed, than in pro 
moting such institutions, and effectin 
objects so essential for the gener 
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interest > The foundation of’ nationak 
perity must rest, on the know- 
ssed by individuals, of 
Agriculture, and all the other useful 
atts; and where, by public encou- 
ragement, that knowledge is in a dou- 
ble ratio extensively spread, a country 
must be doubly ome pe Much, 
for that purpose, has been already ef- 
fected by the exertions of the Board 
of Agriculture, in the great depart- 
ment over which it presides; but if 
the measures above recommended, 
were completed; if the principles 
of every branch connected with hus- 
rr were thoroughly explained 
and digested; and if, by judicious 
laws, al] the most material obstacles.to 
the improvement of the country, were 
removed ; and if, in particular cases, 
even encouragement were given to 
promote great and useful exertions ; 
the prosperity of the British empire 


“would encrease with a rapidity be- 


yond all former example, and even 
our present heavy burdens would 
scarcely be felt. 

Joun Sincxiair. 


Board of Agriculture, 
Ist dug. 1807. 


GENERAL ACCOUNT OF 
MIDDLESEX, 


Mrppvesex is an inland county, 
situated towards the south-east part of 
the island. It is bounded on ‘the 
south by Surrey, from which county 
it is divided by an imaginary line 
drawn .down the middle ofi the river 
Thames ; on the east by Essex, from 
which county it is divided by a similar 
line drawn along the middle of the 
river Lea; on the west by Bucking- 
hamshire, from which county it is di- 
vided by as line drawn down 
the middle of the river Coln; and 
on the north by: Hertfordshire, from 
which county it is divided by an irre. 
gular line of parish boundaries. 

This county is of a very irregular 
shape ; _ — re was ae 
toa ar para m, of eq 
su faces, t saodicgs length and 
width would be about twenty miles 
by fourteen; and consequently, it 
contains 280 square miles, or 179,200 
acres: every part of which, that is 
not occupied by buildings, roads, wa- 
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It received its name from. haying 
* been inhabited by a party of Saxons, 
who, being situated ip the midst of: 
the three petty kingdoms of the east, 
west, and south Saxons, called them- 
selves or were called. by their neigh- 
bours and brethren, middje Saxons, 
which, in common conversation, was 
soon abbreviated into Middlesax, or 
Middlesex.—(Magna Britannia.) 

It possesses some very superior ad- 
vantages over every other county, in 
its comprising the Capital of the Bri- 
tish empire, the seat of government 
and: of legislation, of the law, of 
learning, and’the fine arts; where all 
the families of the first rank and 
wealth occasionally reside, which is 
sr during the: sitting of par- 
tament, and: where the business of 
the richest merchants, bankers, ‘and 
a is er on, to hd — 

at is unequalled jn any at rto. 
the globe.* ¥ Ly 

DIVISIONS. 

This county is primarily divided. 

into Edmonton hundred, ° Elthorne 


‘ hundred, Finsbury division, Gore 


hundred, Holborn division, Isleworth 
hundred, Kensington hundred, Spel- 
thorn hundred, ‘Tower division, the 
city of London within the walls, ditto 
without the walls, and the city and 
liberties of Westminster, These are 
subdivided intd 230 parishes,’ pre- 
Ccincts, and extra-parochial _ places 
whereof 122 are within the city of 
London, 10 in the city and liberties 
of Westminster, and 98 are in the 
rest of the county ; all which are fur- 
ther particularized under the section 
on ree: ae 

he city of London is governed by 
a Lord Mayor, two sheriffs, 26 alder- 
men, 236 common'council-men, and 
a recorder. 





* London (says Mr, Colquhoun 
in his admirable oP reatise on Police. 
is not only ‘ the first commercial city 
that is known at present to exist, but 
is also one of the greatest and most 
extensive manufacturing towns per- 
haps in the universe: combining in 
one spot every attribute that can.oc- 
easion an assemblage of moving’ pro- 
perty, ro n point of extent, 
magnitude, and value, im thé whole 
sc ; : 
2 
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A freehold estate in this:city does 
not entitle its owner to a vote atthe 


county, or any other, election for: 


members of parliament. 

The city of Westminster is governed 
by a high steward, deputy steward, 
high bailiff, burgesses, &c. Fhe dean 
and chapter of St. Peter’s cathedral 
choose the bigh steward, who is com- 
monly one of the nobility, and holds 
that office for life ; he chooses his de- 

uty (who is always some eminent 
| ara and the high bailiff; the bur- 
gesses are chosen by the several wards. 

This city hath properly but one pa- 
rish, called St. Margaret's; but there 
are nine others, whieb are called the 
liberties of Westminster, from their 
enjoying the freedom of that city, and 
also St. Martin’s-le-zrand, _ which, 
though circumscribed by the. city of 

ondon, is part of the liberty of West- 
minster. 

The cities of London and West- 
minster, and about 50 adjacent pa- 
rishes in Middlesex and Surrey, form 
one town, the capital of Great Bri- 
tain, known by the general name of 

ndon. 

LONDON. 

Tt may be expected, that in the re- 
port of Middlesex, some account 
should be given of the state of the 


capital. To enter much at length 
into so vast a subject, is beyond the 


bourds alletted for a work of this 
nature. It may therefore be suffici- 
ent to lay before the reader the fol- 
lowing extract from a paper written 
by that respectable physician, the 
late Dr, George Fordyce, which de- 
scribes the climate, and other circum- 
stances connected with the general 
state of London, with great force and 
brevity. 

* London is situated in latitude,51° 
31’ north, longitude 5’ 37” west from 
Greenwich, 5° 10’ 23” east of the 
opening into the Mediterranean from 
the ocean. The town is large, for 
an European town, being in a body 
about five miles in length, and three 
in breadth, besides a number of rows 
of houses lining each side of the roads 
going out fromit. A mile is. 1691 
s's's's lengths of a pendulum swing- 
ing seconds, The greatest part of the 
town is situated .on the north side of 
a river, called the Thames. The 
ground on which this part stands, is 
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an hill, which rises with a quick as- 
cent a - — river, and 
then «gradually, althongh unequally, 
to shevnantib- wae, which 1s the im 
elevated part. The river on the south 
side is confined by an artificial. bank, 
the ground on that: side being flat ; 
but the water does not stagnate’ in 
such of the ditches as are suffered: to 
have the tide flow through. them; 
wherever that is admitted, it. scours 
them clean, and carries off much filth ; 
but there are many ditches from which 
the tide is shut out, and they are al- 
ways loaded with putrid matter.—On 
this side stands a considerable part of 
the town, called Southwark, which, 
including the parish of Christ Church, 
and part of Lambeth and Newington, 
is a body of near three miles by one. 
On the north side of the river, § Lon- 
don reaches along the river side to the 
west, until the river leaves the bottom 
of the hill, and turns to the south; 
Above this the river is confined be- 
tween artificial banks-on both sides, 
and is lined with houses till it runs 
through two old towns, Westminster 
and Lambeth. 

* London is surrounded, besides. the 
houses which line the roads, with ma- 
ny large villages. ' 

* The river Thames runs through a 
valley, upon a bed of the gravel of 
flints, and probably clay under it, for 
many miles above and below London. 
The valley is bounded on both sides by 
hills not exceeding 400 feet in height. 
Where the river runs in the middle of 
the valley, it is secured by artificial - 
banks on both sides, which : have 
lasted longer than the memory of his- 
tory, extending in.all more than thir- 
ty miles. ‘These banks,. when the 
Fiver washes the bottom of the ‘hills 
on either side; are only. continued on 
the opposite side. hen. not « in+ 
creased by either rains or the tide, the 
river is about a quarter.of amile:broad, 
not more than twelve. feet.deep, and 
now and then, in very dry, seasons, it 
has been forded by horses.» The tide 
in this river flows above fifteen milés 
higher than London, At Londanit 
rises, at spring tides, from twelve: to 
fourteen : The water is very pure 
some miles above the-town ; near the 
town itis mixed with mud, and cons 
tains:a sufficient. quantity. of ; mucila- 
ginous matter to putrefy.. -When prer 
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served in casks, it purifies itself b 

putrefaction, and remains afterwards 
more pure, but it never purifies sen- 
sibly in the river, nor In the cisterns 
in which it is sometimes kept for a 
few days for use. At the lower part 
of the town it contains a little sea salt, 
when the tide is at its height; but 
this does not reach to the middle of 
the town. Its specific gravity is nearly 
the same with that of distilled water. 
The inhabitants are — with this 
water, which is pumped up by several 
engines, principally worked by fire, 
into their houses. : 

‘The town is also supplied with 
water by an aqueduct, which is 
brought from’ near twenty ‘ miles 
distance, from the north, through a 
canal of about 36 miles in length. 
The water of this aqueduct is also 
pure, and, unless when heavy rains 
bring down’ mud, it is bright and 
clear, and does not -putrefy on keep- 
ing. Its specific gravity is also nearly 
the same with distilled water, This 
water, as well as the other, is carried 
in wooden. pipes under the streets into 
the houses of the inhabitants. 

‘ There are springs. found on dig- 
ging, every where in the town, which 
might yield large quantities of water: 
these were formerly ‘used, but are 
now little employed, because the sup- 
ply from the Thames and New River 
is muck cheaper: ‘The waters of these 
springs contain a small portion of sea 
salt, and a larger quantity of -mag- 
nesia vitriolata, so as to be sensible to 
the taste, and so as, in some places, 
to act as a purgative. They also con- 
tain gas; sometimes in quantity suffi- 
cient to give them briskness, and ren- 
der them agreeable to the taste.’ 

Rain-water is little used, except b 
the laundress and «the house-maid, 
owing to its being al ways very impure, 
fromthe dust which it washes from 
the tops of the houses. 

‘The whole supply of water, from 
aqueducts and engines, is 109,440 
cubic feet in an hour. 

‘ The valley through which the 
Thames runs, is gravelly, generally 
dry, and not m till about.a mile 
below the town, the water in the 
river . being confined between its 
banks. ; 

‘ The hills or. risings on which the 
principal part of the town stands, are 
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mostly a mixture of clay and sand’ 
the sand or gravel generally being in 
rather the largest proportion. Jn 
some places the soil is gravel. 
- ©The winds from the south-west 
to north-west, and from south-east to 
north-east, are the most prevalent.* 
The westerly winds blow over the 
reat Atlantic Ocean, passing, be- 
ore they reach London, over part of 





* This passage would correspond 
more with my own observations, if it 
stood thus: the winds from south-west 


‘to west, and from east to north-east, 


are the most usual; I think they pre- 
vail ten months in every year. 

Winds blowing from every point of 
the compass between the west, north- 
west, and north, are so very dry, as 
not to produce a day's rain in a year, 
though | have observed, as an uncom- 
mon circumstance, sinall rain for two 
or three hours from the north-west. 
An east ‘wind is always dry; generally 
with black clouds, and the same froin 
the other points, till the wind gets 
about to,or near,the north-east, which, 
with a few points on either side of the 
north-east, most frequently brings the 
like dry black cloudy, but sometimes 
gentle rain, fora day or two. 

Whenthe wind veers from the north 
through the west, it continues dry till 
it passes the south-west, from which 
Point to the south, it almost cértainly 
brings rain; ’ but it seldom stops there 
a day, but it returns to the saine point; 
and when it passes southward through 
the eastern points, all is perfectly dry 
till it reachés about the south-east. 
The atmosphere then begins to’ give 
the appearancé of rain. The wind, 
however, seldom rests there, but veers 
to the south, and from that quarter dnd 
a few points more westerly, we'receive 
the greater rains. 

During the spring months, the wind 
frequently blows warm and steadily 
from the south-west for a near a fort- 
night; in a few hours it changes to 
the opposite point, or the north-east, 
and blows a steady cold gale for about 
another fortnight. This is repeated 
very often in the course of the year. 
The former winds induce people to 
leave off their winter clothing; the 
latter take them by surprise, thus thin- 
ly clothed, and is the cause that many 
diseases at that time prevail —J. M. ° 
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Great Britain for about two hundred 
niles, and over Ireland when they 
veer tothe rorth, They are generally 
moist, although much drier than when 
they arrive at the west coast of the 
island. They are commonly most 
revalent in February, September, 
November, and December. The 
easterly winds blow over the large 
continent of Europe: they are al- 
ways dry. They are most prevalent 
in January, March, and the beginning 
of April. They are cold, except 
sometimes when they blow in July 
and August; while the westerly 
winds are almost always warm, ex- 
cept in November, if they verge to 
the north. 

* The heat of the airis very varia- 
ble, seldom remaining equal for many 
days; and every year differing en- 
tirely from the preceding ones, not 
only in heat, but also in moisture aud 
rains. Sometimes the winter is se- 
verely cold, with frost from Novem- 
ber till May, with little interruption, 
Sometimes the water is not frozen 
for more than ten or twelve days. 
Most commonly, there is a little frost 
in November aid December, but 
otherwise these months are. usually 
very foggy and moist. The principal 
frost generally is in January; Febru- 
ary is commonly a mild open moist 
month. March is generally cold and 
dry. The summer months vary as 
much ; sometimes there are three 
months very warm; sometimes not 
more than a week: the latter half of 
July is commonly the hottest. In 
August heavy rains oftey fall, especi- 
ally in the last half .of, the month. 
The thermometer sometimes rises to 
above 80° of Fahrenheit’s scale, very 
rarely to 84°, but the most common 
summer heat is from 65° to 75°; it 
sometimes falls in the winter to 15°; 
it has been known to fall below the 
point marked O, but very rarely. The 
most common winter heat when. it 
freezes, is between 20° and 30° ; the 
most frequent when it does not freeze, 
between 40° and 50°. 

‘ Theair when dry is always loaded 
with, and often obscured by, dust, 
which consists of ashes and soot aris- 
ing from pit coal, the fuel. which is 
Fans pa ¢ burnt; horse-dung pro- 
duced and ground to small powder, by 


the numerons carriages drawn by 


County Surveys. 
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horses, with which the streets are al. 
ways crowded ; powder of granite and 
flints, which form the streets ard roads, 
and are ground extremely fine by the 
wheels of the carriages.—These pow. 
ders, with various others, penetrate 
the houses every where, and undoubt. 
edly enter the trachea, adhere to the 
surface of the lungs, and not uncom. 
monly produce cough, with difficulty 
of breathing. 

* The streets are generally wide, 
few of them so narrow as to prevent 
two carriages from passing, and many 
of them wide ones allow five or 
more to pass ; especially in new parts 
of the sow whieh form ueedion 
half of it, they are from sixty to twenty 
feet wide; those of great commu- 
nication seldom less than thirty in the 
old part of the town; in the new 
part, most of them are not less than 
forty.—In_ several places there are 
squares of a considerable size, i. ¢, 
from about 100 to-1000 feet square. 
The streets are well paved and clean, 
notwithstanding the immense quan- 
tity of horse-dung constantly falling 
upon them. 

‘ The houses, except most of those 
in the oldest part of the town, which 
are not more than a quarter of the 
whole, have a story sunk under the 
level of the street. This containsthe 
kitchen and other offices. Below the 
level of the bottom of this story a 
covered caual is dug under the street, 
with which there is a communication 
from the houses, and by which putre- 
scent matters sufficiently fluid are 
carried off. Ashes, bones, &c. aré 
conveyed away in carts twice a week: 
The patee part of the houses are of 
a uniform structure ; in each story a 
Dm room in front; a smaller room 
and the staircase occupy the back 
part ; and there is frequently a small- 
er room added behind. There are 
commonly four stories, besides the 
one under the level of the street.’ 

The town is so fully inhabited, that 
the-risk of a house being unoccupied, 
does not exceed one in fifty. 7 

number of ihabitants is 
known to be upwards of eight hun- 
dred thousand. ‘They consist of classes 
living in very differentmanners. — 

‘ The first class includes those living | 
on their paternal fortune, op riches 
suddenly acquired, comprehending @ 
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few merchants. ‘The women of this 
class live almost constantly in their 
houses, which are very close, ‘although 
the reoms are spacious, and the whole 
house perfectly clean and neat ; or in 
carriages, with no labour and little ex- 
ereise, This gives them a delicacy in 
their appearance, hardly to be de- 
scribed.’ As a flower brought forward 
by the cherishing ‘heat of a conserva- 
tory, where it is defended from the 
nipping winds, exceeds any thing pro- 
duced by nature alone, like it, they 
tov have a tenderness of constitution 
which subjects them to disease from 
the slightest exposure to any cause. 

‘ Their situation’, however, prevents 
them from being often exposed to 
infection or sudden cold, which are 
the great causes of violent diseases in 
this metropolis. Their complaints 
therefore are generally slight, and 
very irregular; nor can they bear 
medicines in any way of ‘a rough na- 
ture: their disorders mast therefore 
be touched with the slightest hand. 
This has often produced an imbecility 
of practice, net only in London, but 
throughout the kingdom, which first 
infects the medical people who are 
immediately employedin the disorders 
of this class-Although there may 
sometimes perhaps be found one or 
two among these who are not the 
most learned or judicious practiti- 
oners, yet they are the richest, which 
contributes not a little to the spread- 
ing of this infection. Notwithstand- 
ing the diseases of the women of this 
class are frequent, yet they are seldom 
fatal, so that they often liveto a great 


age. 

a The men of the first class are 
much inthe airin the morning, and 
use mr oy eon the Sey bre 
try part of the year, when t are 

en occupied in hanting and shoot- 
ing. With some exceptions, they 
are of constitutions sufficiently strong ; 
are seldom’ diseased; their diseases 
are strong and marked, and they bear 
the spate of powerful remedies. 

. men who are menial servants 
of this class, ike the domestic slaves 
of the ancients, aré idle, lazy; use 
little exercise ; none when they can 
avoid it: they are thus rendered ir- 
ritable ; and being-often exposed to alt 
the inclemency of the weather in the 
winter season, oftea till three or four 
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o'clock in the morning, they are-ex- 
ceedingly subject to disease, particu- 
larly of the thorax ; and few of them 
attain to any great age, except those 
of the higher ranks. 

‘The women servants resemble, 
in their constitutions, their mistresses. 

‘ The clergy are fewer herethan-in 
almost any other country in Europe. 
They are very apt to be affected with 
hypochondriacal complaints ; but be- 
ing in general regular in their manner 
of living, they often attain to a great 
age. 

- The lawyers who are occupied in 
business, are often, from their great 
attention and labour of mind, weak 
and disordered in their prime vie. 
Those who are not employed, may be 
considered as in the same state with 
the independent gentlemen. 

* Physicians are so few, that it is 
hardly worth enumerating them. 
There are not much above two hun- 
dred in all, and not near half that 
number are employed in practice. 
Except when they are cut off by in- 
fectious fevers, before they are habit- 
uated to infection, although often 
diseased, physicians generally attain a 
considerable age. 

* Attornies and apothecaries are to 
be considered, in their manner of life, 
and constitutions, in the order of 
tradesmen. 

* Merchants and traders of conse- 
quence form the next class. The wo- 
men of this class live a regalat life, 
going to bed generally before mid- 
night, and rising about nine in the 
morning. Most families have villas 
hear town, where the women pass 
much of their time, ially durin, 
the summer season. They are muc 
more in the air, and consequently 
have neither the delicacy nor the ir- 
ritability of the class we have first 
enumerated; enjoy a much better 
state of health; their diseases are 
more regular, and they bear the ac- 
tion of powerful remedies. Of the 
men of this class, some lead a seden- 
tary life ; their time is much employ- 
ed in writing, generally leaning on 
their ‘breasts: such are subject to 
yp rng in their prime vie ; others 
of them use exercise, especially on 
horseback and often, sleep in the 
country: all of them, in point of 
eating,-are luxurious. ; 
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‘ The lesser tradesmen, shopkeep- 
ers, and manufacturers, are also sober 
and regular in their manner of life ; 
but they are much confined to their 
houses, especially the women of this 
class, which renders them irritable, 
and subject to disease, often violent 
and fatal. Nor is that part of the 
men whose business calls them abroad, 
less subject to .morbid affection, so 
that they carely attain to great old 


age. 
- The last class consists of the work- 
ing part of the manufacturers, and 
labourers of al] denominations : work- 
ing hard, and being dexterous in their 
occupations, and of course earning 
large sums of money, which they 
spend in drinking, exposing them- 
selves at the same time to the incle- 
mency of the weather; always idle 
while they have any money left, so 
that their lite is spent between labour 
and attention above their powers, and 

rfect idleness and drunkenness.— 

heir women also, passing from afflu- 
ence to distress almost every week, are 
forced, although soberly inclined, to 
lead a very disorderly life. Pulmo- 
nary complaints are more particularly 
common and fatal in this class, as 
well as all other diseases. 

‘ London is fatal to infants in ge- 
neral, On a comparison of charity 
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children sent to be nursed in the ep. 
virons, with those nursed in town, jt 
appeared the loss in town, being 39, 
was only 2g in the same number and 
time in the country. But if this loss 
is great altogether, it is tremendous 
among the lowest class ; the mothers 
being almost always obliged to labour 
tor their bread, and often even robbed 
by their husbands, have no time left 
to take the care necessary for the 
rearing of infants, so that they are 
often left to wallow in dirt, notwith- 
standing the general disposition to 
cleanliness in this country, and can 
never receive that exercise, or purity 
of the air, which is requisite ; nor can 
their food be at all attended to.—Add 
to this, a pernicious practice of con- 
tinuing to givé them suck for even 
two or three years, . which they 
hope to prevent their having charge 
of many children. This pernicious 
practice goes even to some mothers of 
the ranks above this: while mothers 
in the higher ranks refuse the natural 
sustenance to their infants, leaving 
them often to the care of strangers 
regardless of motherly affection. From 
all these causes, the loss of children 
in London is more than one half, be- 
fore they attain the fifth year of their 
age.’ 

? [To be continued. } 
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Brocraprnicar Account of the Rev. 
Nevit Masxeryng, D.D. Astro- 
nomer Royal. By M. re Cueva- 
L1eR DetamBre, Secretary of the 
French Institute. 


{From Dr. Thomson’s Annals of Philo- 
sophy.] 
[Concluded from page 9. } 


R. MaskgELYNE no more quitted 

his observatory. In 1709 he 
remained in it to observe the transit 
of Venus, though only one phasis was 
visible at Greenwich; but he drew up 
instructions for the astronomers whom 
Great Britain sent to different coun- 
tries. Hecollected their observations, 
and deduced from them the parallax 
of the sun, and its distance from the 
earth. His result was-the same as 


that to which Dusejour came by com- 


paring the totality of the observations 
of the two transits of 1761 and 1769. 
He always made the most interest 
ing and most difficult observations 
himself, as those of the moon; and 
trusted thoseonly toan assistant which 
were more easy and less essential. 
He followed with inflexible rigour 
the methods established by his cele 
brated predecessor Bradley, whom be 
even surpassed in the exactness of 
his daily observations. He 
toperfection the method of Flamsteed, 
to determine at once the right ascen- 
sions of stars and of the sun. He 
a eee Ber panei oe 
t determined with particular care, 
which has served almost solely duri 
these 30 years for the foundation 
all astronomical reséarches. Wemay 
say of the four volumes of observation 
that he has published, that if by a0} 
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great revolution the sciences were 
completely lost, and that this collec- 
tion was preserved, there would be 
found in it sufficient materials for 
rebuilding almost the whole edifice of 
modern astronomy, which cannot be 
said of any other collection; because 
to the merit of an exactness which 
has been seldom attained, and never 
surpassed, it adds the advantage of a 
long series of observations. Its pre- 
cision is so great that it is very impro- 
bable that much can be added to it. 
The observations are excellent for the 
time in which they were made, and 
this time is the period in which they 


approached the nearest to perfection... 


They will only increase in value as 
they increase in age, which unfor- 
tunately is not true either with respect 
to the observations of Tycho and 
Helvetius, or with those of Flam- 
steed and La Hire, which when made, 
possessed all the exactness of which 
any idea could be formed ; but which, 
though not far removed from the pre- 
sent age, never tan enter into any 
comparison with the observations of 
the great astronomers of the 18th 
century. 

Dr. Maskelyne corresponded with 
all the astronomers of the world. 
To be convinced of it we have only to 
run over the memoirs of philosophers 
of every nation which he presented to 
ibe Royal Society. He himself did 
not publish quite so often as could 
have been wished ; but it is very dif- 
ficult for an astronomer charged with 
observations to be repeated every day, 
and almost every moment, to under- 
take great theoretical researches, which 
he is under the necessity of inter- 
rupting almost every ivstant. The 
Writings which he has left. are re- 
markable for just ideas and an en- 
lightened criticism. Such is a disser- 
tation on the equation of time, where 
he has pointed out with the requisite 
delicacy a mistake of La Caille, and 
another less important mistake of La- 
lande. If we may be permitted in 
our turn to find something reprehen- 
sible in his formula, we will acknow- 
ledge at least that the trifling negli- 
gences to be perceived in it have no 
sensible effect, and that he -allowed 
them to; remain because they were 
not dangerous. 

Lalande received very well the les- 

Universan Mac, Vor. XX. 


sor which he thus got; but Bernoulli 
having inserted, seven years after, a 
translation of Dr. Maskelyne’s me- 
moir in his Collection for Astrono- 
mers one ot [,alande’s pupils (d Agelet) 
took up the cause of his master ina 
manner that might have produced a 
colduess between the. parties con- 
cerned. ‘The quarrel, however, had 
no consequence, and the two astro- 
nomers corresponded as usual. 

Some doubis were attempted to be 
raised respecting the latitude and 
longitude of Greenwich. Dr. Mas- 
kelyne to whom the memoir was 
sent, showed, with his usual logic and 
moderation, that the doubts were im- 
proper; but he did not oppose the 
methods proposed to obviate them. 
It was upon this occasion that the 
English, who had hitherto done no- 
thing respecting the grand acogra- 
phical operations in which the French 
had distinguished themselves, signal- 
ised themselves in their turn by me- 
thods which surpassed every thing 
that had been hitherto done. It was 
then. likewise that M..M. Cassini and 
Legendre made the first trial of the 
circle of Borda. 

Bouguer, at the end of his measure 
of a degree in Peru had endeavoured 
to determine the attraction of moun- 
tains, and the quantity which they 
draw the plumb-line of the sector from 
the meridian. He had found a real 
and indisputable attraction ; but one- 
half less than ought to have resulted, 
from the size of the mountain.— 
Hence he concluded that it was 
hollow within, and undermined by a 
volcano. Doubts might be enter- 
tained of a result obtained by means 
of instruments of middling goodness. 
Bouguer had himself expressed a wish 
that the experiment were undertaken 
in Europe with more care and wiih 
better instruments. Dr. Maskelyne 
undertook this enquiry, with the 
sector. that he had with him at St. 
‘Helena, after having corrected the 
suspension, and altered the division. 
He made choice of Schehaillien, a 
mountain in Scotland. It will be 
necessary to consult his memoir jin 
order to see the care and the pains 
which this operation cost him whi 
appears soeasy. He found 5°8” for 
the derangement of the thread by the 
attraction of the mountain; he ¢on- 
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cluded from it that the density of the 
mountain ought to be one-half of the 
mean density of the earth. It results 
from this, that the density of the in- 
terior of the earth is greater than that 
of its surface. ‘This had been al- 
ready proved by the measurement of 
degrees, and by the pendulum. Fi- 
naily, he concluded that the density 
of the earth is four or five times 
creater than that of water. Caven- 
dish, by experiments of another na- 
ture, found afterwards five and a half 
for the density of the earth. But he 
himself had some doubts about the 
extreme precision of his result, and 


as that of Maskelyne is likewise. 


founded upon suppositions not rigor- 
ously exact, we may, till new expe- 
riments be made, suppose the density 
of the earth to be five times that of 
water. Finally, Dr. Maskelyne ad- 
mits it as very possible that the une- 
qual density, even at the surface, may 
have occasioned the differences ob- 
served in the measurement of different 
degrees, 
Such are the principal memoirs 
ublished by Dr. Maskelyne, but he 
eft a great many others in manuscript, 
and philosophers will doubtless learn 
with pleasure that the care of pub- 
lishing them has been entrusted to 
Mr. Vince, Professor of Astronomy 
and Experimental Philosophy at Cam- 
bridge, known by a treatise on astre- 
uomy, and by the description of the 
most modern instruments. We will 
find perhaps some ‘new details on a 
micrometer composed of a prism 
which moves all along the axis of the 
telescope, like those of M. Rochon 
and P. Boscovich. According to 
this last philosopher Maskelyne first 
conceived the idea of such a micro- 
meter. Boscovich affirms that he 
also conceived it. It is not without 
example to find the same contrivance 
fallen upon by different persons al- 
most at the same time without any 
communication with each other. Hi- 
therto M. Rochon is the only person 
who has published observations made 
with this micrometer. The idea of 
employing in it double refraction be- 
longs to him incontestibly, as Bosco- 
vich himself acknowledges. Dr. 
Maskelyne employed only a common 

lass It seems certain that he first 
thovght of moving the prism in the 
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interior of the telescope. It remains 
for us to know the advantages which 
he derived from this construction. 

Dr. Maskelyne; who knew the 
value of excellent instruments, ashe 
was continually using them, turned 
his whole attention to preserve them 
properly, and to improve them by 
the additions suggested by his expe- 
rience and skill in optics. He made 
the eye-piece moveable, in order to 
avoid all parallax in bringing the eye 
opposite to each of the five wires 
which the luminary crosses in suc- 
cession. . He discovered the inconve- 
nience of straight trap-doors used in 
all observatories. He cae the 
size of those at Greenwich, after 
having shown the necessity of placing 
the telescopes as much as possible in 
the open air. 

Notwithstanding all these cares it 
has been lately suspected that his 
quadrant had becoie Jess exact in 
consequence of the friction which it 
had undergone during its continual 
employment for more than 50 years. 
It was very natural that an astronomer 
who always paid the same degree of 
attention to his observations, and who 
did not perceive in his instrument any 
mark of old age, should not be the 
first to detect alterations in it very 
slight in themselves. Other instru- 
ments, more modern, and of a diffe- 
trent construction, and placed in the 
hands of attentive astronomers, oc- 
casioned the first suspicions. It is 
true that the small variations which 
appear to have been observed. may be 
accounted for in such a way as to ac- 
quit the quadrant at Greenwich ef 
inaccuracy. M. M. Besset and Olt- 
manns gave explanations of them not 
deficient in probability ; but the miost 
certain method was to procure new 
instruments. This was what Dr. 
Maskelyne did. He employed the 
celebrated Troughton to make a 
grand and superb circle, which he 
had not the pleasure himself of placing 
in his observatory ; but which he put 
into the hands of bis successor. Mr. 
Pond will make us acquainted with 
the faults which age had produced in 


the Greenwich quadrant, and will 
inform us what corrections must be 
made in the latter observations at 
Greenwich to render them as valuable 
as the more early observations in the 
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same place. Thus instruments grow 
old sooner than men, and it is very 
seldom that an astronomer consents 
to use those which his predecessor 
employed. 

Dr. Maskelyne died on the Oth of 
February, 1811, at the age of rather 
more than 78 years. 

The works which he has left, be- 
sides his four volumes in folio of 
observations, the memoirs of which 
we have spoken, and the first 45 vo- 
lumes of the Nautical Almauac, cal- 
culated under his direction, and re- 
vised by him, are, his British Mari- 
ner’s Guide; the Tables necessary 
for the usage of the Nautical Almanac ; 
Dissertations on Nautical Astronomy 
and the use of the Octant ; and finally, 
his posthumous works, of the contents 
of which we are ignorant, but which 
astronomers will be very anxious to 
procure. 

Thus we have described the philo- 
sopher: but the man, the father, the 
friend, was not less valuable. Every 
astronomer, every philosopher, tound 
in hima brother. This is the testi- 
mony which M. Chabert gave of him 
on his return from London, in. which 
he had taken refuge during a season 
of storms, and where he received the 
most friendly reception from the 
Astronomer Royal, accompanied with 
attentions the most delicate and the 
most generous. Of acharacter friendly 
and amiable, he gained the affections 
of all those who had the good fortune 
to know him, and his death was 
honoured with theirregret. Destined 
at first to the ecclesiastical profession, 
he preserved always the virtues and 
sentiments of that profession. He 
died as he had always lived, a Christian, 
firm in his faith, and in the hope that 
he would be admitted into the pre- 
sence of a Creator whose works he 
had so long contemplated and admired, 
He left behind him an only daughter, 
Margaret Maskelyne, to whom we 
are indebted for materials for this 
account, of which we could have 
wished to have been able to make a 
better use. We hope at least that she 
will not see without some satisfaction 
the sentiments of esteem and grati- 
tude with which her respectable fa- 
ther had inspired his brethren in 
France, and we venture to say in all 
nations. . 
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Norte sy THE Epiror.—The pre- 
ceding account has been given in the 
words of Delambre; because it does 
equal honour to the candour of the 
French philosopher and to the emi- 
nenee of Maskelyne. But as the 
list which it contains of Dr. Maske- 
lyne’s papers published at different 
times, is far from complete, we think 
that the reader will see with pleasure 
an exact list of them. We therefore 
subjoin it here :— 


1. A Proposal for discovering the 
Annual Parallax of Sirius. Phil. Trans. 
1760, vol. li. p. 889. 

2. A Theorem on the Aberration 
of the Rays of Light refracted through 
a Lens, on account of the imperfec- 
tion of the Spherical Figure. Phil. 
Trans. 1761, vol. lii. p. 17. 

3. Observations of Jupiter's Satel- 
lites, recommended to be made by the 
French Astronomers. Ibid. p. 26. 

4. Account of the Observations 
made on the Transit of Venus, June 
6, 1761, in the Island of St. Helena. 
Ibid. p. 196. 

5. Observations on a Clock of Mr, 
John Shelton, made at St. Helena, 
Phil. Trans. 1769, vol. lii. p. 484. 

6. Result of Observations of the 
Distance of the Moon from the Sup 
and fixed Stars, made in a voyage fram 
England to the Island of St. Helena, 
in order to determine the Longitude 
of the Ship from time to time; with 
the whole Process of Computation 
used on this occasion. Ibid. p. 558. 

7. Observations On the Tides iv the 
Island of St. Helena. Ibid. p. 586. 

8. Concise Rules for computing the 
Effects of Refraction and Parallax 
in varying the apparent Distance of 
the moon from the Sun or a Star; also 
an Easy Rule of Approximation for 
computing the Distance of the Moon 
from a Star, the Longitudes and La- 
titudes of both being given. Phil, 
Trans. 1764, vol. liv. p. 268. 

9. On the Equation of Time, and 
the true, Manner of computing it. 
Ibid. p. 836. 

10. Astronomical Observatians made 
at St. Helena. Ibid. p. $48. 

11. Astronomical Observations made 
at the Island of Barbadoes; at Wil- 
loughby Fort; and at the Observa- 
tory on Canstitution Hill, beth ad- 
joining to Bridge Town. Ibid. p. 389. 
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12. Introduction to Observations 
made by Messrs. Mason and Dixon 
for determining the Length of a De- 
gree of Latitude in the Provinces of 
Maryland and Pennsylvania. Phil. 
Trans. 1768, vol. Iviii. p. 270. 

13. The length of a Degree of Lati- 
tude in the Provinces of Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, deduced from the Ob- 
servations of Mason and Dixon. 
Ibid. 

14. Proportion of English to French 
Measures. Ina note ai the end of the 
preceding paper. 

15. Observations of the Transit of 
Venus over the Sun, and the Eclipse 
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On the GREAT Importance of Ge- 
oLrocy to Owners of Esrares, 
ENGINEERS, &c. &Cc. 

{From Townsend’s ‘* Character of 
Moses,” &c.] 


( Concluded from p. 33.) 


N every country ] have visited, 

springs are apt to injure the high- 
ways. This may be every, where 
prevented: but then, effectually to 
cut them off requires attention and a 
knowledge of the strata. In the new 
road, which jeads from Bath to Brad- 
ford, the springs have proved exceed- 
ingly detrimental ; but had the Com- 
missioners understood the nature of 
the strata, through which the road is 
cut, they might, with the utmost 
facility, have cut off these springs, 
and thereby have prevented the slides, 
by which this road both suffers much, 
and is, in rdiny seasons, threatened 
with destruction. 

V.—Brick makers are often at a 
loss for proper clay to make such 
goods as the market may reguire ; 
yet, as every bed of clay has its. at- 
tendant rock, so every rock has its 
attendant bed of clay. 

From every part of the kingdom 
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refiners and the managers of smelting 
houses sent to Stourbridge for their 
pricks ; but now they are grown wiser, 
aad seek them nearer home, and it is 
atdast discovered, that the same kind 
of clay is every where subjacent to 
the coal. 

VI.—So Itkewise statuaries and 
maréde masons sent to. Paris for their 
plaister; and it was conceived, that 
this valuable article was no where else 
tobe procured. In vain did Plymouth 
rocks present their gypsum to the 
artist, till the bounds of science were 
enlarged. 

Vil.—Fullers’ earth is an article of 

prime necessity in the manufacturing 
of cloth. This was conceived to be 
so peculiarly the produce of England, 
that it was made felony, by an Act of 
Parliament, to export it, even into 
Ireland or into Scotland. And at the 
present day, the clothiers of Wilts 
procure it from Somersetshire, at a 
considerable expence. At Bradford 
this is the more remarkable, because 
the surrounding hills abound with it, 
although the clothiers know not 
where to look for it. In many other 
parts of England, this treasure lies 
concealed for want of knowledge. 
_ VUI.—The knowledge of geology 
is of impottance to coal adventurers, 
that they may neither deceive them- 
selves in their’ expectations, nor be- 
come a prey to designing men, who 
may endeavour to deceive them. 
Near Titherington, at a high level 
above the Kelloway rock, Sir Edward 
Baynton was prevailed upon to try 
for coal. Here he was amased and 
flattered with the hope of an exten- 
sive colliery, and fiom time to time 
the workmen shewed him indubitable 
signs of coal, till the subscription 
funds and his patience were exhausted, 
and then they reluctantly departed. 
In like manner some ignorant people 
were prevailed upon, at great expence, 
to try for coal on Road Common, 
about ten miles to the South of Bath, 
where the cornbrash rock is found. 

The most wild and expensive trial 
for coal I ever heard of, was, if I am 
tightly informed, by Sir John Webb, 
on Canford-heath, near Pool, in 
Dorsetshire, where he bored two 
hundred and eighty feet in chalk, and 
spent, as the engineer assured me, 
hear fifteen thousand pounds, with- 
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out a possibility of attaining the ob-’ 
ject of his pursuit. 

[ understand, that a similar trial, 
with similar success, has been made 
near Horsham in Sussex. 

Numerous.other trials, equally, or 
more absurd, have been projected ; 
and many have been made in Great 
Britain, France, Spain, Italy, and’ 
even in America, which a knowledge 
of Geology would have prevented. 

From what I have stated respecting 
the thickness of the several rock strata, 
in our island, it will appear that the 
whole depth from the summit of the 
chalk hills to coal, inclusive of the 
clay beds, must be at least six hundred: 
yards; in sinking down to which, 
twelve strata of water must be cut. 
At Sir Edward Baynton’s trial for 
coal near Titherington, the depth must 
have been very considerably more 
than three hundred yards, with seven 
strata of water. From the top of the 
great oolite to coal, must be at least 
two hundred and forty yards, with 
four strata of water. And from the 
top of the lyas, wherever all its beds 
are found, we may safely reckon more 
than ninety yards to coal. At New- 
ton near Bath, the coal is sixty yards 
deep. At Kingswood, they have 
sunk their coal pits two hundred and 
forty yards, and at Newcastle four 
hundred. 

The disadvantages attendant ‘on new 
trials are very great. Should the pits 
happen to be sunk on the mountain 
lime-stone, all the expence of sink- 
ing them will be lost. Should the 
be sunk on a trap or fault, the ad- 
venturers will be wholly in the dark, 
and may sink till they are weary, 
without finding coal, Or should 
they chance to meet with a tract of 
country where faults abound, —- 
—_ spend their money, bat they will 
make no return. 

Even in districts which have been 
explored, the risk is great. 

When my father, under a grant 
from Lord Mansel, was working the 
famous Llanwern vein, near Swansea, 
he met with 4 fault, which cut off the 
coal. He drove through this, and 
sunk, but in vain-—He made a se-' 
cond drift, near twenty fathom deeper 
than the former, went through the- 
fault, and bored seventeen fathom, 
but in vain. He then sunk anew 
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pit sixty fathom, and drove through 
the fault again, but all in vain, till at 
the end of near thirty years, and at 
the depth of four-score fathom, after 
having expended more than thirty 
thousand pounds in the pursuit, he 
had the satisfaction of knowing that 
he had found the vein. He had in- 
deed made the important discovery, 
but even then the work was but just 
begun, for though he had found the 
vein, he found it only by the borer, 
and pits were to be sunk ; after which 

a canal was to be dug for the convey- 
ance of the coal to the sea side: inso- 
much that the whole expense, before 
any kind of return was made, could 
not be estimated at less than one 
hundred thousand pounds. In this 
case, the issue was in some measure 
fortunate; but numerous instances 
might be produced, in which the 
whole sum adventured has been lost. 
It is the science of geology alone 
which can enable the coal adventurer, 
in the first instance, to form a rational 
speculation, and in the second place 
to estimate the risk he runs. 

IX.—A knowledge of geology is 
of vast importance to mineral adven- 
turers, who without it may be ruined, 
and by its acquisition, may increase 
in wealth. The instances I have ad- 
duced of deluded hopes, and of for- 
tunes rapidly acquired, by the igno- 
rance or skill of miners, when I was 
treating of dislocations, are sufficient 
to evince the truth of my remark. 
Had the unsuccessfu] been acquainted 
with geology, they would not have 
lost their labor, and left behind them 
unexplored such treasure for better- 
instructed or more fortunate adven- 
turers. 

. On this subject the most able per- 
formance has been long in our posses- 
sion. I mean Agricola de re Metal- 
lica, a work which can never be too 
familiar to those who venture their 
money in deep mines. 

X.—The science of geology be- 
comes of infinite importance, when 
we consider it as connected with our 
immortal hopes. These depend on 
the truth of revelation, and the whole 
system of revealed religion is ulti- 
mately connected with the veracity of 
Moses. 

The divine legation of Christ and 
ef the Jewish Lawgiver must stand or 
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fall together. If the Mosaic account 
of the creation and of the deluge is 
true, and consequently the promises 
recorded by him well founded, we 
may retain our hopes; but, should 
the former be given up as false, we 
must renounce the latter. ~ 

It has been objected to his account 
of the deluge, that had the whole 
atmosphere been converted into rain, 
it Could have raised the water only 
thirty feet, the height to which a 
column of water can be raised by the 
pressure of the atmosphere. This 
therefore would not have been suffi. 
cient to reach the summits of our 
most moderate hills.—Mathemati- 
cians have even calculated with much 
Jabor how many oceans of water 
would be required to cover the tops of 
our most lofty mountains, and ‘have 
perplexed themselves with difficulties 
of their own creating. But when we 
consider that the fountains of the 
great deep were broken up, and that 
the ocean poured its whole contents 
upon the earth, it must be clear‘to us, 
that a sufficient quantity of water 
could not be wanting for the destruc- 
tion of a guilty world. 

The description of Moses, short as 
it is, corresponds exactly with the 
phoenomena produced by this grand 
convulsion, The accounts we have 
received of volcanic eruptions, exhi- 
bit a deluge in miniature, with its 
occasional causes and consequent ef- 
fects. These are commonly attended 
by incessant rain; the fountains of 
the great deep are broken up; the 
waters overflow ; and in their retreat 
they have been observed going and 
returning by alternations, as particu- 
larly noticed at Kingston, in Jamaica, 
at Callao, and more recently at Lis- 
bon. This part of the subject has 
been so skilfully handled by White- 
hurst, that subsequent writers can 
do little more than copy his judicious 
observations. I shal] therel re con- 
tent myself with having demonstrated 
by a reference to facts, that the earth 
has been overwhelmed by an uni- 
versal deluge. 

Some vain a pn to science, 
have been ambitious to display their 
knowledge and sagacity, by an appeal 
to natural evidence for the antiquity 
of the present system, in opposition 
to the Chronology of Moses. This 
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evidence they have endeavoured to 
produce from the numerous beds of 
vegetable earth interposed between 
the several eruptions of Atna and 
Vesuvius. The most distinguished 
hero in this field of infidelity,. was 
the Cannon Recupero, aud his idle 
observations have been recorded by a 
traveller of no mean talents in com- 
position, although ill qualitied to esti- 
mate the value of an opinion, which 
he has thought proper to commu- 
nicate. 

It is well known, that the materials 
ejected by volcanoes, at various inter- 
vals, are extremely various; some, 
being apt to moulder, are readily de- 
composed and qtickly converted into 
soil, whilst other substances are so 
refractory, as to remain unchanged 
for ages, and others again remain for 
ever barren. 

There is no vestige of vegetable 
earth over the whole of Mount Cas- 
tagna, and very little in Campo Blanco, 
although their origin was anterior to 
all our records. The lava of A&tna 
ejected, A. D. 1329, was covered 
eight inches wiih earth before the 
year 1776—that of Ischia, which is- 
sued in 1302, had produced no vege- 
table earth at the end of the last 
century. Even to the present day it 
continues to preserve its hardness and 
sterility. Another current of lava in 
Catania, at the end of two thousand 
years remains precisely in the same 
condition.* No fewer than six alter- 
nations of lava and of volcanic ashes, 
which immediately admit of vegeta- 
tion, appear over Herculaneum, the 
destruction of which is recent. 

When | was travelling in Arragon, 
I remarked, that in a whole day’s 
journey no trace of vegetable soil was 
to be seen. 

In addition to what 1 have said 
upon this subject, [ must.here repeat 
an observation already made, that 
from chalk, through al] the interme- 
diate strata incumbent on the granite, 
in all. our perforations, no vestige of 
vegetable soil is to be seen, excepting 
on the surface of the earth, 

Our infidel traveller is mistaken, 
not merely in the application of kis 





* Spalanzani’s Two Sicilies. tom. 
Svo. 1798. 


rule, but in the rule itself. His hypo- 
thesis was idle, and his application of 
that hypothesis absurd. 

It remains therefore as a fact, that 
we have one bed of vegetable earth, 
formed by the hand of time, since the 
grand convulsion which turned the 
dry land into barrenness, and the bed 
of the ocean into a fertile field. 

It has been a favorite notion with a 
certain description of philosophers, 
that the ocean is progressively shift- 
ing its bed, retreating in one direction 
and advancing in the other ; swallow- 
ing up old continents, whilst others 
are incessantly protruded from be- 
neath its waves. 

‘These distinguished sages, however, 
do not agree. 

Buffon, because it happened to suit 
his system, conceived, that the sea is 
moving from East to West, gaining 
on the Eastern coasts, and losing on 
the Western. 

Professor Link, on the contrary, 
persuades himself that the sea strives 


unremittingly to extend its dominion 


from West to Kast. 

Unfortunately for the credit of these 
wise men, all our most elevated moun- 
tains in every part of the earth, have 
respectively the same dates. Granite 
in the Alps, Andes, and Tartarian 
mountains, consists of quartz, field 
spar,and mica. ‘The superincumbent 
sand-stone is disintigrated granite. 
The attendant lime-stone is uniformly 
composed of the spoils of zoophytes, 
of encrinus, and of corals, with cer- 
tain species of anomiz. All other 
rock strata are characterized by their 
distinctive fossils. Coal beds, through- 
out the globe, are found only in the 
neighbourhood of the mountain lime- 
stone. Chalk is every where the 
same substance, and preserves its 
situation with respect to other strata. 
The detritus of ail these constitutes 
our soil, and this, with the spoils of 
animals and vegetables, forms our 
vegetable earth, which, like the tock 
strata, every where in Europe, Asia, 
Atrica, and America, refers us to one 
date. 

Where then has nature been de- 
tected in producing these substances, 
or any one of them ? 

Supposing her operations in their 
formation, and in bringing them te 
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light to have been constant and pro- 
gressive ; such successive operations 
could not have escaped the vbserva- 
tion of mankind. Our records, from 
early ages, would have noticed the 
rise and progress of new granitic 
peaks ; new mountains of lime-stone, 
containing different species of marine 
productions, would have made their 
appearance in the ocean, and the 
natural history of both chalk and flints 
could not be, as they are at present, 
hid from us. 

The statement of De Luc respect- 
ing the church of St. Marc, in Venice, 
and of the cathedral in the Isle of 
Torcello, with the concession of Dr. 
Hutten, in regard to the port of By- 
zantium, and the Isthmus of Corinth, 
being the same as they were two or 
three thousand years ago; these things 
prove, that the hypothesis, above 
referred to, is inconsistent with ac- 
knowledged facts. 

But could we even grant, that the 
ocean is constantly robbing the con- 
tinents in one direction, and depositing 
their spoils in the opposite direction, 
whether east or west, this would not 
account for the dip of strata from the 
high granitic chains. 

From the observation, that the bones’ 
of elephants and of other animals, 
inhabitants of the torrid zone, have 
been discovered in high northern 
Jatitudes, philosophers ‘have hastily 
concluded, that the earth has been 
regularly and incessantly shifting ber 
poles, and changing ber climates. In 
fact the teeth, tusks, and bones of the 
Asiatic elephant and of the mam- 
mouth, have been found in the wide 
expanse of mountains from 50°. 
North latitude to as many South, that 
is, from the Ohio to Patagonia. 

But then it must be observed, that 
the ivory in all these teeth and tusks, 
so widely scattered over distant cli- 
mates, refers us nearly to the same 
date, and that date not-more remote 
than numerous other facts enable us 
to fix on, as the epoch of the nniver- 
sal deluge. The ivory is so well pre- 
served as to be fit for use; those 
spoils of terrene animals are disco- 
vered in alluvial strata, and with them 
we find, as at Walton in Essex, shells, 
fish-bones, and other productions of 
the ocean. 
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Weare informed, that in Siberia, 
Professor Pallas met with the carcase 
of arhinoceros, which still retained 
in part the skin and hair unchanged. 

Jow had this end other animals of 
a warm climate died on the spot, where 
these carcases appear, and had the 
temperature been gradually and slow- 
ly changed from heat to cold; the 
whole corruptible substance would 
have submitted to the Jaws of nature, 
and must have either perished by 
putrefaction or been devoured by 
worms. But, when, at the grand 
convulsion, such a perishable sub- 
stance had been conveyed into the 
frigid zone; it there remained and 
will remain unchanged. 

It is remarkable, that in the Ural 
mountains the bones of the mam- 
mouth are confined to the alluvial 
strata, and appear chiefly in the ele- 
vated tract of country watered by 
rivers, which fall into the Tobol, and 
the Obi. Some few indeed appear 
near Lake Ischernoi, whose waters 
ultimately flow into the Volga. Bat 
this lake is nearly contiguous to the 
river Tagil, which falls into the Toura, 
as that does into the Tobol. The 
district in which they have been no- 
ticed, is one of the most lofty portions 
of Siberia, and the source of its great 
rivers, whether flowing towards the 
Caspian to the South, or towards the 
Frozen Ocean to the North. 


Thus have I demonstrated, that 
the Mosaic account of the Deluge, 
does not merely accord with tradi- 
tional reports universally diffused 
through civilized and savage nations ; 
but is confirmed by infallible records 
inscribed on our Alpine rocks, and 
legible on all the strata, discovered 
by our deepest excavations in the 
bowels of the earth. 

The veracity of Moses, as an histo- 
rian, stands therefore unimpeached by 
the natural evidence to be derived 
from the actual condition of our 
globe. 

In my next work, should I live to 
finish it, I shall examine the languages, 
customs, and manners of the human 
race, as described in the Pentateuch, 
and in the most venerable records of 
the Pagan World. 
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Pian of the prosectED ImMPROVE- 
MENTS connected with Mary-LeE- 
BONE Park, (Se. 


[From the ‘* First Report of the Commis- 
sioners of his Majesty's Wouds, Forests, 
and Land Reveuues.”’] 


Report of Mr. Joun Nasu, Archi- 
tect in the Department of Woods ; 
with Plans for the Improvement of 
Mary-le-bone Park. 


[ Concluded from p. 19.) 


T now remains to consider the 

means of draining so large a dis- 

trict of houses, as Mary-le-bone Park 
when built upon will coniain. 

There are only two sewers by which 
the lands of Mary-le-bone Park can 
be drained; the one is the King’s 
Scholars Pond Sewer, coming from 
the bigh grounds at Hampstead, en- 
tering Mary-le-bone Park by its 
northern boundary near the west end, 
and passing through it ina direction 
trom north to south, crossing the New 
Road from Paddington to Islington at 
Alsop’s-buildings ; crossing Oxford- 
street,at the north end of south Molton- 
street; crossing Piccadilly in the low- 
est part, and passing down the Green 
Park, below the Basin ; going through 
Buckingham-gate to Charlotte-street, 
Pimlico; from whence it is an open 
sewer through the low lands on the 
west side of Tothill Fields; discharg- 
ing itself into the Thames at Mil- 
bank, a little above the new bridge 
building from Vauxhall. This sewer 
1s the natural drainage of the land, 
the whole of the surface of Mary-le- 
bone Park declining to that side. 

The other sewer which might con- 
tribute to the drainage of Mary-le- 
bone Park commences on the south 
side of the New Road, passing down 
Cleveland-street, Berners-street, War- 
dour-street, Coventry-street. Panton- 
street, the Hay-market, Cockspur- 
street, Charing-cross, and Northum- 
berland-street, to the Thames; and 
though this sewer. does not advance 
northwards beyond the New Road, 
nor does any of the surface-water of 
Mary-le-bone Park pass off that way, 
yet is proximity to the south east 
corner of the Park, where the ground 
is low, would make it a convenient 
drain for the east side of it. 

Jt is presumed the former drain may 
Univexsa, Mac. Vou. XX. 


be made use of as a matter of, right, 
but that the other cannot without the 
consent of the commissioners of sew- 
ers; but should the commissioners of 
sewers adopt Mr. Rennie’s plan of 
making a new drain along Baker- 
street, Davies-street, Berkeley-square, 
Berkeley-street, Piccadilly, Jermyn- 
street, St. James’s-square, Charles- 
street, the Hay-market, Cockspur- 
street, Charing-cross, and Northum- 
berland-street, to the Thames, it may 
be made of sufficient capacity to take 
the additional drainage of any number 
of buildings that may be erected on 
Mary Je-bone Park without the assist- 
ance of any other sewer, and would 
enter Mary-le-bone Park at the exact 
place best calculated to drain it; but 
if any part of the old King’s Scholars 
Pond Sewer is to be used, or if an 
sewer is made through the flat grounds 
in the neighbourhood of Tothill-fields, 
or Chelsea, the necessity of closing 
the gates of the sewer where it enters 
the Thames, to keep out the tides from 
flooding the land, during the time the 
rise above their level, would pen beak 
the water in the sewer so as to over- 
flow the low Jands, and produce the 
like mischief the tides would do were 
there no gates. This must frequently 
be the case, even with its present 
drainage, unless relieved by the smaller 
drains from the houses admitting the 
water to spread itself in them, which 
is a still greater mischief. 

King’s Scholars Pond Sewer has 
always had the same extent of natural 
surface to drain which it now has: 
but unbuilt ground absorbs and de- 
tains the water, and the present inca- 
pacity of the sewer arises from the 
great number of paved streets con- 
veying the whole of the rain-water 
immediately into the Channel with- 
out (scarcely) any absorption, with 
the additional water laid on by arti- 
ficial means from rivers and wells for 
the use df the houses. The paved 
streets and built surface which that 
sewer has now to drain between Pic- 
cadilly and the New Road, ‘contain 
nearly 600 acres, ta which, when 
Mary-le-bone Park shall be covered 
with streets and buildings, must be 
added 540 acres, besides the immense 
number of honses and streets buildin 
and Jaid out for building on Lor 
Southampton’s, Mr. Portman’s, Mr. 
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Eyre’s, and the Duke of Portland’s 
lands round Mary-le-bone Park ;_ be- 
sides all which, in a very few years, 
the Vauxhall) bridge being completed, 
it may be expected that the flat land 
through which the road will go from 
the bridge in the neighbourhood of 
the open part of the sewer, will be 
formed into streets, and covered with 
houses, the drainage of all which will 
have at least a right to be carried 
through that sewer. It is therefore 
utterly impossible that the open sewer 
trom Charlotte-street, Pimlico, to the 
Thames, can ever be made to convey 
into the Thames such a drainage as It 
will in a very few years have to per- 
form. 

It bas been snggested that a basin 
might be made in the low grounds to 
receive all the water during the time 
thas the tide is above the level of the 
lands, and the mouth of the sewer 
next the Thames closed; but the 
great quantity of land required for 
such a purpose, and that land becom- 
ing daily more valuable from the 
prospect of its being required for 
buildings when the Vauxhall bridge 
shall be completed, and the expense 
of forming such a basin, and the nui- 
sance to the neighbourhood from such 
an immense extent of stagnant water, 
charged with filth, the difficulty, 
Jabour, and expense of cleaning out, 
from time to time, such an immense 
basin, make such a scheme all but 
impracticable; and if the drainage 
must be performed through those flat 
grounds, it would be better to con- 
tinue a navigable cut or inlet from the 
Thames, in the line of the common 
sewer, as far back as to Charlotte- 
street, Pimlico, where the covered 
drain ends, and embank the sides 
above the level of the high spring 
tides; the advantage of sucha cut 
would be, that the banks of it would 
become valuable for wharfs apd build- 
ings all the way, that it would be 
cleaned out every tide, and be of 
great advantage to the neighbourhood 
round it ; and if it were not that the 
intervention of the Green Park and 
Queen's Gardens offer insurmountable 
difficulties and render such a scheme 
hopeless, it would be of great public 
utility if such a navigable cut were 
continued by the course of the pre- 
septsewer ali the way from the Thames 
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to Piccadilly ; it might join the cana 
in St. James’s-park, and by that branch 
make a most ornamental piece of 
water to both the parks: but if such 
a navigable cut were made, only as 
far back as the end of the present 
covered sewer, namely, to Charlotte- 
street, Pimlico, the Thames would be 
brought even nearer than it would be 
at the end of Northumberland.street ; 
and the only objection that I am aware 
can be stated to such an open cut is, 
that the high water at high spring 
tides is above the Jeve] of the bower 
floors of the houses in the neighbour- 
hood of Buckingham gateand Pimlico, 
and would be liable to overflow them. 
This is true; but there is no doubt 
that valves on the entrance of the 
drains from tkose houses into the 
sewer would be shut by the rising tide, 
and the water prevented entering those 
drains, and that security might be 
augmented by additional valves so 
placed, that if the former were ne- 
glected, or out of order, the second 
would become the barriers, and the 
number of those smaller drains which 
enter into the sewer might be lessened 
by receiving them into one or more 
common drains, and those only enter 
the sewer on which the valves might 
be put, and therefore fewer required. 
But supposing the defects of the level 
course or open drain were so removed, 
still the covered drain from the new 
road to Charlotte-street, Pimlico, is 
incapable of performing its present 
drainage, and is in so runious a state 
that a new sewer must be made, or 
such an expense incurred in repairing 
and improving the old one, as would 
in all probability exceed the ex- 
pense of a new sewer, and the old 
sewer so improved and repaired would 
retain many of its present inconveni- 
ences ; it would still pass andér the 
houses, to the annoyance of the inha- 
bitants, and the difficulty and expense 
of future repairs, and the irregularity 
of its currents would still remain.; nor, 
without a very considerable enlarge- 
ment, would it even then be equal to 
the additional drainage which in a few 
years it will have to perform. 

I therefore consider, that if an ade- 
quate new drain is not made, to empty 
itself into the Thames in the neigh- 
bourhood of Charing-cross, as Mr. 
Rennie proposes, or a new sewer 
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made to the present open drain at 
Pimlico, (for the old sewer cannot be 
made adequate) and there be received 
into a cut from the river, or into the 
enormous basin proposed to be made 
on the flat ground, to hold the upper 
drainage whilst the flood-gates next 
the Thames are shut (whieh [ think 
all but impracticable), it wiil be ab- 
solutely necessary to provide a new 
drain, even for the drainage of Mary- 
le-bone park and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood above Oxford-street ; and 
in that ease the projected new street 
from Mary-le-bone Park to Charing- 
cross, offers the shortest and most a - 
rect drainage that can be had, and to 
the best point of discharge into the 
Thames, namely, at the end of Nor-° 
thumberland-street, having all the 
advantages of Mr. Rennie’s plan, and 
at the same time opening a source of 
permanent revenue, or immediate 

ain to the crown, or to any new esta- 

lishment of sewers which the crown 
shall choose to form. Mr. Rennie’s 
sewer from the top of Baker-street to 
the Thames in Northumberland- 
street, he states to be 4,338 yards; 
that proposed by the new street from 
the New Road to the same point at 
the Thames is 2,930 yards ; and sup- 
posing both sewers made by tunnel- 
ing (which they may be), the former 
would cost 70,000/. and the latter 
only 54,000/. 

If Mr. Rennie’s sewer is made, it 
will become necessary to alter all the 
drains going into the old sewer, and 
carry them into the new sewer, or to 
build cross-walls in the old sewer at 
different places, and approprjate the 
old sewer as so many feceptacles for 
the small] drains, and convey the con- 
tents by cross cuts into his new sewer ; 
and as this latter method would be 
least ner ge and most practicable, 
it would in all probability be adopted ; 
and perhaps the first of those cross 
cuts would be in the New Road, the 
next in Oxford-street, and the next in 
Piccadilly. Those cross cuts must 
therefore be added to the expense of 
the main sewer, and would amount 
to at least 13,000/. and make the 
whole expense of Mr. Rennie’s sewer 
83 ,000/. 

If the new sewer along the pro- 
posed new street be made, a cross cut 
of only 460 yards from the old sewer 


in Brook-street, through Hanover- 
square, and along Hanover-street, 
would connect the old with the new 
sewer, and cut off and relieve the old 
sewer from all the drainage above 
Brook-street, and leave the rest of it 
no mere to perform than if properly 
repaired and improved it would be 
equalto. Theexpense of sucha cross 
cut would be $,000/. Thus the new 
sewer for draining Mary-le-bone Park 
being made, the commissioners of 
sewers may at an expense of 8,000/. 
save the whole expense of Mr. Ren- 
nie’s drain, amounting to 70,000L., 
and the cross cuts to 13,000/. more, 
and would entitle the crown to re- 
ceive a proportionable compensation 
for thé use of its sewer, and which 
compensation might go in aid of 
making the new street. The 
revenue arising from the drainage 
which the new sewer. would have to 
perform, independently of receiving 
the drainage of the “old sewer above 
and north of Baker-street, would pro- 
duce a very ample revenue for the 
capital expended, supposing Mary-le- 
bone to be built upon, exclusive of 
what may be expected from the use 
which would be made of it by the 
houses about to be built on the estates 
on each side, and at the back of 
Mary-le-bone Park. 

The tunnel sewer about to be made 
through Hyde Park from the Bishop 
of London's estate at Paddington, 
to join the prevent sewer at Enights- 
bridge, will have to pass through the 
low lapis about Ranelagh and Chel- 
sea, in an open sewer, and therefore 
it is liable to the same objections as 
that of the King's Scholars Pond 
Sewer, passing through a great extent 
of thelike flat ground; and I am of 
opinion that the open sewer below 

nightsbridge will be found inade- 
quate to the additional drainage of the 
tunnel proposed, without including 
Mary-le-bone Park; nor will it be 
situated in any degree convenient for 
the draining of that estate. King’s 
Scholars Pond sewer intervenes be- 
tween Mary-le-bone Park and the 
Hyde Park tunnel ; and any sewer to 
convey the drainage of Mary-le-bone 
Park into that tunnel, must enter the 
King’s Scholars Pond Sewer, or pass 
over it or under it. The suggestion, 
os that it might become use- 
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ful to the drainage of Mary-le-bone 
Park, is unfounded; and if it were 
not too late to make the observation, 
I should say, that as long as there is 
any prospect of making Mr. Rennie’s 
sewer from the top of Baker-street 
tothe Thames in Northumberland- 
street, there is no plea whatever for 
establishing a tunnel through Hyde 
Park for the purpose of draining the 
Bishop of London's estate at Padding- 
ton ; for, the distance from the south- 
east corner of that estate to Mr. Ren- 
nie’s sewer, where it would cross Ox- 
ford-street at the bottom of Baker- 
street, is only 400° yards. The tun- 
nel across Hyde Park, which they 
propose to make, will be 1,450 yards 
in lengih, will empty itself mto an ade- 
guate open sewer, and the same land 
might be drained by a tunnel 400 
yards in Jength, into an adequate and 
permanent sewer, such as Mr. Ren- 
nie’s would-be: 

Even sheuldMr. Rennie’s sewer 
be carriedmto-effect, or give place to 
the sewer proposed to be made for 
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the purpose of draining Mary-le-bone 
Park, by the line of the new projected 
street to Charing Cross, a tunnel of 
1,400 yards made along Oxford-street 
would convey the drainage of the 
Bishop of London's estate into _that 
sewer ; and if King’s Scholars Pond 
Sewer above Brook-street should be 
made to discharge its contents into 
that sewer, it would only require a 
tannel from the Bishop of Lendon’s 
estate into the King’s Scholars Pond 
Sewer, where it crosses Oxtord Read, 
and which is a distance of 870 yards, 
It is evident therefore, that in, the 
event of either of the above sewers 
being made, it will be uawise to drain 
the Bishop of London’s estate at Pad- 
dington into the inadequate open 
drain below Knightsbridge, and con 
sequently there would be no necessity 
for establishing a common sewer 
through Hyde Park, which whea 
made might, and would. in time, be- 
come the drainage of a much larger 
district of buildings. 


Our readers must have perceived the mistake in our last number, (p. 33) by 
which the following dedication was omitted, though specifically prefaced by 
some appropriate remarks, and we hasten to supply the deficiency in the present 


number. 


To his Royal Highness the Ciown 
Paince of SWEDEN. 


Sir, 
4 hte following Reflections on 


Suicide were written at a period 
when misfortune bad taught me the 
necessity of invigorating the mind by 
solitary meditation. It was under 
your protection that my sufferings 
were mitigated. I and my children, 
like the shepherds of Arabia, fled for 
shelter to the laurel to avoid the im- 
pending storm. Iam sensible that 
your Highness has never considered 
death, but in its most sublime aspect, 
that of devotion to the public good, 
Never has your soul been infected 
with that despondence which some- 
times takes possession of those, who 
conceive themselves to be blanks in 
existence. There is, however, no 
subject within the compass of phi- 
losophy, but has engaged the powers 
oi your transcendent genius ; 10 ob- 


ject, however minute, escapes your 
comprehensive view. 

Hitherto, I have dedicated my 
works to the memory of my father ; 
but I have deviated from this practice 
in asking permission to offer a tribute 
of respect to your Royal Highness, 
whose public life presents an example 
of all those real virtues, which. are 
alone worthy to receive appiaser from 
the thinking part.of mankind. 

It is, perhaps, your least praise, that 
even among brave men, you _are.dis- 
tinguished by courage and inure- 
pidity, qualities which in. you are 
tempered by a goodness. still more 
sublime. ‘The blood of the warrior, 
the tears of the poor, even the appre- 
hensions of the feeble are the objects 
of your watchful bumanity. Yon 
fear but to witness the sufferings of 
your fellow creatures. An exalted 
station has not effaced from your 
heart its tenderness or sympathy. 

It has been said by a me 
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that your Royal Highness unites the 
chivalry of republicanism with that 
of royalty, and it is indeed impossible 
to imagine a degree of generosity not 
coigental 10 your character. In the 
relations of society you are far from 
imposing restraint by an unnecessary 
yeserve ana it is, perhaps, not too 
mue!. (o afiirm, that you would win 
the ~uffrages of a whoie nation, one 
after the other, if every individual, 
of which it was composed, had the 
privilege of conversing with you for a 
quartey of an hour. Yet to this 
goacefiil affability you add, that mas- 
culine energy which extorts confi- 
dence fom all superior minds. 

The 5 sedes, once so celebrated for 
their gallant achievements, inheriting 
the noble qualities of their ancestors, 
bail you as the presage of returning 
glory. By you, Sir, their rights are 
respected, no less frem principle than 
from inclination. . Under circum- 
stances of peculiar delicacy, you have 
repeatedly, shewn, that you were as 
zealous to guard the bulwarks of the 
constitution, as other princes have 
been anxious to infringe them. Ac- 
customed,to find in these. duties no 
invidious restriction, but a sategyard 
and support, you. bave unitermly 
shewn such a deference for the-king’s 
wisdom and experience, as throws.a 
new lusire on the: power committed 
to your trust. Parsue, Sir, the ca- 
reer which presents so glorious a 
prospect to your view, and you shall 
teach the world, what it has hitherto 
been slow to learn, that real intellec- 
tual greatness includes moral excel- 
lence, and that the hero who is truly 
thagnanimous, far from despising the 
human race, believes he is superior 
to other men, only because he is able 
to sacrifice his interests for their wel- 
fare. i am, with respect, 

ir, 
Your most humble and obedient 
servant, 
NecKAR, 
Baroness de Stael Holstein. 


On the InpepENDENCE of PAINTING 
on PoETRY. 
[From Nerthcote’s Memoirs of Sir J. 
Reynolds.]} 
[In our next number we shall fulfil the 
promise given in our last, dy pres 
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senting our readers with an abridged 

life of this eminent artist. } 
YT isa received opinion, in minds 

not used to make nice distinctions, 
that painting is the follower of, and 
dependent on, poetry; and this no- 
tion has _in some instances, been in- 
culcated vy the authorities of such 
men as apparently ought to have 
understood each of those sciences 
better: to which painters have never’ 
given an answer, because, having 
only the power of being eloquent on 
canvas, they have no opportunity of 
controverting this palpable absurdity. 
They are in the state of the lion in 
the fable, who was shown by the 
forester his image conquered by the 
man : had lions been the carvers, this 
example had been reversed. 


Take all your ideas from the de- 
scriptions of the poets, and all your 
actions and expressions of the passions 
from the stage, and you will then be 
a hopeful painter.—This is the voice 
of folly ; these are the watery notions 
of insipid men; yet, however ridicu- 
lous or false such advice may appear. 
to an enlightened mind, however con- 
fined and ignorant in conception, it 
would notwithstanding certainly be 
received as good counsel, by many 
whose education and power of in-~ 
tellect have sufficiently enabled them 
to see its grossness, had they but 
spared the time requisite to make the 
os 

do not mean to deny that either 
of those arts may reap some small 
advantage from the assistance of the 
other; they, as studious followers of 
nature, may be said to receive more 
or less assistance from all things that 
exist. 

Painting and poetry both begin 
their career from the same important 
point, and each strives to approach 
the same goal by different paths. Like 
companions of equality on a journey, 
they may at times derive aid from 
each other. 


But let it ever be remembered, that 
they are equally the children and 

pils of Nature, rival imitators of 
CS in hopes of fame; and if either 
the poet or the painter be obliged to 
submit to the dominion or direction 
of the other, he will soon find him- 
self deluded out of his right road by 
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an ignis fatuus, a false representation 
ot the great archetype. Moreover, in 
addition to all his own errors, he will 
frequently perceive himself involved 
in those of his companion whom he 
has acknowledged as his superior, thus 
proving himself to be of a mean ge- 
nius, without hope of beTug ever 
ranked in the first class. For he de- 
monstrates, that his capacity does not 
enable him to judge or choose for 
himself, but that, instead of applying 
to nature directly, he receives his 
ideas through the medium of ano- 
ther’s mind, whom, like a weak bigot, 
he has made, of his equal, his pro- 
tector and saint. 

I have often thought, that there is 
no better way to prove the defects or 
excellencies of a poet, in respect to 
his descriptive powers or knowledge 
of nature, than by making a compo- 
sition for a picture from the images 
which he raises, and from his own 
description of his characters and their 
actions. You by these means put him 
on his trial; you will detect every de- 
viation from nature; and, when his 
performance is brought to this strict 
examination, it will sometimes hap- 

n, that what in words might seem 
ike a representation of nature to the 

oet, to the painter may appéar much 
ike the tale of a false witness in a 
court of justice, and he will soon be 
convinced, that the admired work is 
no more than an ingenious falsehood. 

Historical truths, howsoever re- 
lated, possess a certain degree of un- 
avoidable semplicity, and are marked 
by such circumstances only as are ne- 
cessary in explaining the state of the 
ease in question; whereas the poet, 
indulging his fancy, perhaps, to for- 
ward his own particular purpose, but 
too frequently loads his tale with those 
additional conceptions, which in the 
painter’s province will prove only 
cumbersome minutiz, and, when set 
before him as an example, will be- 
come a stumbling-block in his way. 

There is also an interesting energy 
in pure nature, which poetry, as an 
imitative art, cannot possibly possess. 

I wish to have it understood, that 
what I now say is relative chiefly to 
descriptive poetry ; in which, whoso- 
ever has searched the works of the 

ts with a painter's mind, must 
ave observed the frequent occurrence 
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of circumstances that are incompatible 
with each other. 

- It is, surely, not the province of 
one art to imitate another; nature 
alone is the great object from which 
all art draws its nourishment, and it 
will be found by experiment, that art 
thus copying art in succession, the 
evaporation of nature's essence will 
be so great at each remove, that very 
soon scarce any of the original flavour 
will be perceptible, and besides this, 
it will have gained an additionai taste 
from each vessel through which it has 
passed. 

To paint, therefore, the passions, 
from the exhibitions of them on the 
stage, or from any intended descrip- 
tions of nature by the poets, is to re- 
move yourself one degree farther from 
truth, and places the painter in the 
same forlorn state to which a poet 
would reduce himself, who made pic- 
tures and the stage his only means of 
seeing nature. 

The greatest works of art, both in 
painting and in sculpture, evidently 
derive ail their highest excellence 
from being transcripts of ideas formed 
from a study of general nature, and 
regulated by a judicious choice ; and, 
ifthis be the case, it must then be 
acknowledged they would have been 
precisely the same, had try never 
existed but in the mind alone. 

Perhaps it may be asked, why was 
our — poet Shakspeare selected 
for the English painters to try their 
first efforts on ?—I would answer, not 
because he helped those painters in 
their art, but because the popular 
eminence of Shakspeare’s name would 
help on to high notoriety any work 
connected with a poet already so pre- 
cious, and se 4 thus become the 
most ready means of attracting an 
unwilling people to pay some attention 
to their unknown painters. And I 
will venture to pronounce that not 
one of those pictures, from the best 
to the very worst, gained the smallest 
degree of intrinsic worth from the 
genius of Shakspeare; and for this 
— reason, that what Shakspeare 

ad done best was totally out of the 
province of the painter’s art to re- 
present ; and aiso, that where the 
painter has succeeded best, it has been 
in that which it was not in the power 
of words to express, but belongs to 
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painting alone, and which therefore 
even Shakspeare was unable to give; 
notwithstanding all his acknowledged 
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ature The above reasons, I conjecture, 
vhich are the only true ones which have 
ind it induced any painter of merit to paint 
at art from any poet, not because he was 
, the helped in the powers of his art, but 
will because he was helped in the sale of 
very his work ; since, by connecting him- 
our self with the poet, he rvarsagemage 4 
this, partook, and became a sharer, in all 
taste the advantages of his established no-* 
t has toriety. 
It will be urged that Nicolas Poussin 
Ome, has painted from the poets. ‘Lhis 
the may be true, and 1 am apt to think 
crip- he was, of all painters, the fittest to 
he paint from thern. He was (if I may 
Tom be allowed the expression) the pedant 
the of painters. His subjects are often 
poet from the poets, his figures from the 
pic- antique statues, and his expressions 
18 of of the passions chiefly from the stage 
: or some other substitute for nature: 
hin he had a predilection for any helps, 
ntly so he might avoid approaching that 
nce source, Fle had so little the habit of 
ned -applying to nature for assistance, that 
and it produced in him a paintul awk ward- 
ind, ness, whenever necessity obliged him 
| be to it; and, therefore, he is entitled 
een the learned painter, in . distinction 
ver from the natural painter. His ex- 
pressions of the passions seem to have 
was been made froin description, or by 
ted receipts for expression; in conse- 
heir quence of which they have the ap- 
not pearance of being overcharged : it is 
} in this appearance which gives to his 
alar figures the air of hypocrites or pre- 
ld tenders to feeling, and is therefore 





apt to disgust, and to prevent our 
sympathy. 






the _ These are the greatest defects; yet 
an it must be also remembered, that, 
ion mixed with that which ought not to 
d I be imitated, there is much in Poussin 





to be justly admired. It is most true, 
also, that his expressions cannot be 
mistaken by the most vulgar observer, 
any more than you can mistake those 
ofa mask; but then they are without 
that beautiful variety with which na- 
ture teems, without those nice dif- 
ferences which create the exquisite 
sympathy, the interest, which we find 
iuspired by the works of Raffaelle. 
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Raffaelle, indeed, by possessing a 
thousand times the capacity of Pous» 
sin, had a field of greater extent, in 
which to range and to make a more 
select choice for his purpose ; and this 
enabled him to approach so much 
nearer to acomparison with Nature 
herself, and gave him the vast pre- 
eminence which he possessed.—In 
Poussin it is the head and the hand 
we admire: in Raffaelle the head, the 
hand, the heart, command our equal 
astonishment and delight. 

It may be remarked, that the 
meaner painters and young students, 
in their beginnings, are the most fond, 
of any, of devoting their powers to 
the service of the poets. 

There seem to have been but two 
principal causes, why painting should 
ever have applied itself to poetry for 
help: the one is the barrenness of 
those individual minds which have 
sought and followed it; the other, 
that a picture not being capable of 
giving all the circumstances of a long 
narration, which yet may have'some 
point of time in its events fit for the 
powers of the art, the spectator may 
refer to the poet’s page, (who gives 
the complicated detail) and will be 
thence enabled to comprehend, with 


full effect, that sentiment in the pic-’ 


ture which no words can give. _ This 
last reason is applicable also to sub- 
jects for painting taken from history. 

But another great argument to be 
urged against painting from) the poets 
is this: that, as all haman powers are 
limited, you will find that the poet, 
be he ever so great, has still had his 
weaknesses to hide; he has, judici- 
ously perhaps, ranged through al! his 


knowledge of nature, to select out - 


those parts in which he could best 
bring his powers to a.fgcus, and might 


best be able to screen his wants; con- | 


sequently he can give you at most but 
a partial view of nature, and therefore 
his representatious, like all art when 
tried by the tally of nature and of 
truth, will be found frequently to be 
distorted, and, in many respects, im- 
perfect and unnatural, and must of 
course have a tendency to mislead the 
efforts of the painter. 

[t is applicable to my present pur- 
pose, and will explain what I mean 
tu say, if I refer to an instance where 
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the same story is related by the his- 
torian and by the poet. 

The book of Ruth, as found in the 
Bible, is given with all that fascinating 
simplicity energy, and interest, which 
ever accompany an unassuming rela- 
tion of simple facts; and, from being 
divested of all art, it captivates with 
irresistible power, like truth itself. 

The same story is said to be also 
told by Thomson in his Seasons, un- 
der the name of Lavinia. But the 
distance at which it is removed from 
its original, by the artificial and 
studied modes of poetic narration, 
diminishes the air of truth, and ren- 
ders sympathy comparatively inad- 
missible. It would, therefore, be the 

rossest absurdity for the painter to 
ook to him for his example. Besides, 
the means are here made to pre- 
dominate over the end. The author 
seems more solicitous to draw our 
attention and admiration on his own 
poetic powers, than on the delicate 
distress in which he has involved his 
fair Lavinia, and reminds us of some 
vain actors on the stage, who, instead 
of attending to the character they 
have undertaken to represent, are 
wholly employed in looking round 
on the audience, to discover how 
many they have captivated by their 
charms. 

This preference of the means to 
the end 1s the disease of professorship, 
to which all professors are but too 
liable. The painter is enamoured 
with handling and executive power ; 
the accomplished performer in music, 
if required to play, will, instead of 
such a composition as would recom- 
mend his taste or delight your ear, 
sometimes give you that which has 
no one property to recommend it to 
notice, but its infinite difficulty to be 
performed. 

Bombast in poetry, and ranting on 
the stage, are allowed to be the bane 
of either art; yet they have power 
to captivate the vulgar, who abun- 
dantly admire and freeiy give applause 
where sounding words in the poet, or 
violent distortions in the actor, are 
offered as the substitute for meaning 
and for sense: and many an empty 
nothing seems embodied by these 
splendid impositions. 

But all this is of no sort of use to- 
wards belping the painter in his work : 


the contemplation of it las rather, 
tendency to hurt the state of his mind. 
in which the grandeur and simpli- 
city of Nature ougit alone to prevail, 
as they do when she inspires the 
works of the greatest masters. 

Where, in fact, can he go for suc. 
cour, but to nature? If he wish to 
represent the’ person of a beautifu! 
Eve on his canvas; shall he wander 
to the poet ? And will he there, even 
in the highest examples of ‘the art, 
find himself much assisted in his efforts 
by being informed that 


‘© Fleaven’’ was ‘* in her eye,” 
Or, 


“* In her gestures, dignity and love 2” 


J do not mean to say but that the 
poet, in so describing her, has done 
his work well, as all that be had to 
do was to make us conceive that his 
Eve was complete and perfect, and 
this he has effected by the proper 
means in his art, leaving us to finish 
im our minds the idea he has inspired: 
but the painter: still remains unas- 
sisted, and has yet to apply to nature 
as his source of information, as he 
cannot paint, from words, either 
‘© Heaven in her eye,” or ‘* Love in 
her gestures.” 

And, notwithstanding that many 
flights of imagination, arising in the 
mind of the poet, and particularly 
fitted to Azs art, may have given vast 
delight, and caused the highest admi- 
ration, we shal! yet, on the trial, be 
convinced that they are not adapted to 
that of the painter, and therefore are 
no mode! for his imitation ; since the 
painter ought to furnish his work 
with those materials: best suited to 
his own art aud to his own purpose, 
selected from Nature’s boundless 
variety by the direction and influence 
of his individual disposition and sen- 
sation; by which means the work 
will be new, and of consequence ina 
greaier or less degree delightful. 

There cannot be a stronger proof 
of a genius for painting, than to 
know well the subjects best adapted 
to the powers of the art. 

When you paint from a poet, you 
may be said to have your dinner from 
the table of one man; you must take 
what he was able to give you, whe- 
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ther it particularly suit your palate or 
not; but from Nature’s great banquet 
you have an unbounded range for 
your choice, you have the liberty 
which the poet had, of selecting out 
those parts and those circumstances 
which best suit your temper, your 
powers, and your particular art. 

It must without doubt be acknow- 
ledged, that every work of the liberal 
arts is a lesson by which we may be 
taught to discover and distinguish the 
highest beauties of nature ; still re- 
membering that art is not nature, any 
more than the directing post is the 
road you Jook for. 

I press the argument with the 
more force, to prevent all bigotted 
reliance on guides, weak and fallible 
as ourselves: Nature we may rely on 
with the most absolute security, since 
in her there is nothing contradictory 
or false, and when seen by the culti- 
vated mind of a man of genius, she 
presents an ample store of that which 
is perfectly simple, beautiful, pathetic 
and sublime, in a much higher de- 
gree than can be found in any work 
of art, nature being the fountain of 

1 art. 

I cannot but offer one remark of 
some authority, which is, that in 
searching through the works of Raf- 
taelle, Michael Angelo, and Correg- 
gio, the most eminent painters that 
have appeared in the world since the 
revival of the arts, you will find but 
very few subjects by their hands 
taken from a poet, and, of their works 
of the highest fame, not one; and as 
these namesare at the highest pinnacle 
of art, it is a clear proof of that emi- 
nence being within the reach of paint- 
ing without the help of the poets. 
The best historians, and simple rela- 
tions of facts have been their chief 
resource ; and whenever any of the 
great painters have been what we 
may justly call poetical in their com- 
Positions, it has always been from 
their own funds, by the means of 
which they were enabled to ‘bring 
together such materials as best suited 
their powers and their art. For the 
poetic subjects of a painter, and those 
of a poet, differ as much in their na- 
ture, as do the means by which the 
sentiinent of each is given to the 
world, 

Umiversar Mac. Vor. XX. 
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In a picture there should be no 
attempt to tell a long and compli- 
cated tale: the art of painting 1s not 
the vehicle for long stories. 

The subjects best suited to the 
powers of the art are, Ist, such as con- 
tain a sentiment within themselves, 
which may be impressed by character, 
action, and situation; and are not 
dependent on foreign aid for an ex- 
planation of their greatest interests ; 

Or, 2d/y, those eminent events 
which are known to all, yet, in their 
relation, are unincumbered by trifling 
minuteuess of description, and leave 
the imagination to range without con- 
trol;—Such are all the subjects of 
Sacred Scripture ;—witness* those in- 
numerable beauties, which have been 
introduced in pictures relative to the 
first years of the life of Christ ; 

Or, 3d/y, those historical facts 
which are rendered eminent or im- 
portant either from their conse- 
quences, or by characters conspicuous 
for their virtues or their vices. 

In fine, the painter who would 
give most force and dignity to his art, 
whether he take the subject for his 
picture from the historian or the poet, 
should consider himself as inventing . 
a kind of Episode tothe author. He 
is not his servant or follower, but bis 
equal: he is to illustrate and amplify 
ail that which words cannot reach, 
and thus to complete the poet's work : 
he must add the supplement, be the 
explainer and splendid commentator. 

For there are certain ideas and im- 
pressions, which the mind is capable 
of receiving, and which words are 
not calculated to give. This is emi- 
nently exemplified in matters of natu- 
ral history and mechanical inventions, 
which can never be explained by 
words alone, without the help of f- 
gures or diagrams added to the descrip- 
tions—The figure gives the form, the 
words its qualities. 

Just in this state of relationship 
stand the painter and the poet. Nei- 
ther of them is the inferior or imi- 
tator of the other, but equal, and 
distinct in their powers; and when 
their force is united in assisting each 
other, they leave nothing tor the 
imagination to supply. 
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Account of the Revo.utTion in 
SweEDEN, the Evection of Brr- 
NADOTTE @s Crown Prince; 
with Anrepoters of him, and his 
CHARACTER delineated. 


[From Dr. Thomson’s Travels in Sweden.] 


f Concluded from page 23.] 


N taking our leave of Gustavus, it 

may be necessary to observe that 
his moral character was excellent, 
and that in ordinary times he might 
have swayed thesceptre without much 
injury to his country. But his mad- 
ness, which betrayed itself in the 
whole course of his actions, the ob- 
stinacy of his temper, and his violent 
thirst for glory and conquest, without 
a single quality capable of insuring 
them, rendered him totally unfit to 
reign in the times when he lived, and 
justified the revolution by tHe impe- 
rious necessity of saying the country 
trom immediate destruction. 

The States renounced their alle- 
giance to Gustavus; and his uncle, 
the Duke of Sudermania, was raised 
to the throne, under the title of 
Charles XLII. This prince was old, 
and so feeble from a long course of 
early debauchery in which he had in- 
dulged, that his reign could not be 
expected to be of long continuance. 
It was therefore necessary to choose 
asuccessor. Great difference of sen- 
timent existed on this point. Some 
were against any present election al- 
together. But the majority were of 
a different opinion. It was not pos- 
sible for me to procure any accurate 
information respecting the private in- 
trigues which were carried on in the 
Diet; though I endeavoured to get 
intelligence from some of the most 
conspicuous members. In this coun- 
try it was believed that the succession 
to the throne was put to open sale, 
and actually purchased by the two 
successful candidates. But this is de- 
nied by all Swedes, and is very un- 
likely to be true. That some of the 
leading members of the Diet were 
privately influenced by bribes, is a 
much more probable opinion; but an 
opinion, the accuracy of which there 
were no means of ascertaining. It is 
well known that the first electicn fell 
upon Prince Augustenburg of Den- 
mark; that he immediately proceeded 
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to Sweden, and speedily became very 
popular with all ranks. 

A resolution was passed by the 
States, that the annual sum of 15,000). 
was required for the decent mainte- 
nance of Gustavus and his tamily. 
His own private property was found 
to be equivalent to 0,000l. a year; 
the remaining 6,0001. was contributed 
by the state. It was divided into 
three parts, one of which was assigned 
to the king, another to the queen, 
during their lives, and the third to the 
children, so long as any of them should 
remain alive. Gustavus remained the 
whole summer at Gripsholm, and 
though he frequently expressed a 
strong desire to leave the kingdom, 
the request could not be complied 
with, till an answer was returned by 
the French Emperor to the applica- 
tion of Charles XIII. to allow Gusta- 
vus to retire into Switzerland. At 
length this application was complied 
with; the king and queen left Grips- 
holm on the 6th of December, 1809, 
and the children some days later. 
His subsequent visit to Petersburgh 
and to England, and his speedy de- 
parture from this country, are known 
to al] my readers. 

The next business of the Diet was 
to prepare a new constitution for Swe- 
den. I was informed by Mr. Jerta, 
who was at that time secretary of 
state, and a man of consummate abi- 
lities, that the object of all parties 
was to assimilate the Swedish consti- 
tution as much as possible to that of 
Great Britain; and he seemed to con- 
ceive that this had been in a great 
measure accomplished. But from the 
very nature of the Swedish Diet, and 
from the want of a numerous middle 
rank, such an assimilation was in fact 
impossible. Sweden must be either 
an aristocracy or a simple monarchy, 
and from the tendency which the no- 
bility have constantly shewn to abuse 
their power, and tyrannize over their 
inferiors, it must be the interest as 
well as inclination of the common 
people to throw the power into the 
hands of the king. Hence a king of 
abilities has never found any difficul- 
ty in Sweden of seizing the whole 
power into his own hands; while 
during the reigns of weak princes the 
aristocracy as constantly recovered 
their importance. To assimilate the 
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Swedish constitution to the British, 
it would be necessary, in the first 
place, to alter all the laws respecting 
the nobility. The title should be 
confined to the eldest son, and the 
Jaws respecting taxation should reach 
the nobility as well as the common 
people. The country gentlemen 
should send representatives to the 
Diet, and, by uniting with the burgh- 
ers in one house, they ought to form 
a body capable of balancing the power 
of the nobles, and possessing, at least, 
an equil share in the management of 
the state. While matters remain as 
they are, the nobles or the king are 
sure to have the management of the 
Diet. The houses of the clergy, 
burghers, and peasants, except when 
they rally round the king, can have 
but very little weight. I shall here 
state the most striking features of the 
new Swedish constitution, as they 
are probably but little known in this 
country. 

The government was declared to be 
monarchical and hereditary, with li- 
mitation to the issue male. A re- 


striction obviously borrowed from the 
French, and betraying at the outset 
rather a partiality for the French than 


the British constitution, than which 
nothing can be more different from 
each other. The King must be of 
the true evangelical religion, and 
must govern conformably to the con- 
stitution, with and by the advice of a 
state council, the members of which 
were to be appointed by him, and re- 
sponsible for their advice; he himself 
being exempt from all responsibility. 
This article is certainly an assimila- 
tion to the British constitution, so far 
as the responsibility of the King is 
concerned. The members must be 
natives of Sweden, and of the esta- 
blished religion. They are to consist 
of the two ministers of state for judi- 
cial and foreign affairs, the chancellor 
of the court, and six counsellors, three 
at least of whom must be civil officers. 
The secretaries of state are to have a 
seat in the council whenever any case 
belonging to their respective depart- 
Ments comes under consideration. 
Neither a father and son, nor two 
brothers, can be members of the 
council at the same time. There are 
iour secretaries of state, one for each 
of the foreigu, home, financial, and 
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ecclesiastical departments. All the 
affairs of government, except the d!- 
plomatic or foreign relations, and the 
immediate command of the army and 
navy, are to be submitted to the con- 
sideration and decision of the King, 
assisted by at least three rnembers of 
the council, besides the acting secre- 
tary. Minutes are to be made of all 
the proceedings. Every member pre- 
sent is bound to give his advice; but 
the privilege of deciding is vested in 
the king, who may determine in vir- 
tue of his prerogative in opposition to 
the votes or opinions of all the coun- 
cil. If the king’s decision be repug- 
nant to the constitution and the laws, 
every member of the council is bound 
to remonstrate ; and if any member's 
opinion is not duly recorded, that 
member shall be considered as guilty 
of counselling and abetting the King 
in his unconstitutional decision.— 
This article again savours strongly of 
France. It renders the responsibility 
of the council quite nugatory, and the 
constitution itself of no value what- 
ever before a prince of abilities and 
address, who may thus render himself 
legally as absolute as he pleases. 

Phe King may conclude treaties, 
after consulting the minister for fo- 
reign affairs and the chancellor. He 
may declare war or conclude peace ; 
but before he do either, he must state 
his reasons to the council; the mem- 
bers of which are bound to give their 
opinion, and are responsible fof it. 
The supreme command of the army 
and navy is vested in the King, aral 
the ultimate decision in all matters 
relative thereto, assisted by the minis- 
ters of state for this service, who are 
responsible for their advice. Diple- 
matic, civil, and military employ- 
ments are at the King’s appointment, 
who likewise appoints the archbishops 
and bishops; but he cannot remove a 
judge from his office, except for just 
cause, and on proof of criminality. 
Neither can he deprive, or cause any 
subject to be deprived of his life, liber- 
ty, honour, or property, without trial 
and judgment. Neither can he ha- 
rass or persecute any person for his 
religious opinions, provided the pro- 
mulgation of these opinions, or the 
exercise of that religion, be not inju- 
rious to the community. 

ae council of justice consists of 
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six nobles and six commoners, who 
are to decide in judicial affairs. The 
king has a double vote, and may par- 
don criminals and mitigate or com- 
mute punishment. The King is not 
at liberty to quit the kingdom with- 
out consulting the state council, and 
this council is to govern in his ab- 
sence. The Prince or King is of age 
it twenty-one, but from the age of 
eighteen he is to attend the several 
courts of justice, though without 
taking any part in their decisions. 
When the successor is not of age, 
the diet is to be assembled in order 
to appoint a regency during the minc- 
riiy. When the King leaves noheirs, 
the Diet is to assemble and choose a 
successor. The States are to assem- 
ble every fifth year at Stockholm. 
The bank is under their immediate 
controul, and the King can impose 
no taxes without the consent of the 
Diet. No Diet is to continue longer 
than three months, unless business 
require it. No officer of the crown 
can influence the election of any of 
its members. No member can be 
accused or deprived of his liberty for 
his actions or expressions in his re- 
spective state, unless the particular 
state to which he belongs should de- 
mand it. At each Diet a committee 
must be appointed for inquiring into 
the conduct 6f the ministers, council, 
and secretaries of state. -The restric- 
tions on the press were removed, and 
a committee appointed to superintend 
the liberty of the press. 

These are the only particulars, as 
far I could Jearn, in which the new 
constitntion differs from that of 1772. 
As that constitution has been given at 
full length by Coxe, in his Travels 
through Sweden, and in several other 
English books, I take it for granted 
that it is too generally known to re- 
quire any detail] here. Some attempts 
were made by the peasants to confine 
the ranks of nobility to the eldest son 
of every fainily, and to extend the taxes 
over the estates of noblemen as well 
as commoners; but their attempts, 
being opposed by the whole body of 
the nobility, who had been the actors 
in the revolution, and who of conse- 
quence were at that moment more 
powerful than ever, produced no sa- 
lutary effects 

It is well known that Prince Au- 


gustenburg did not long survive his 
election to the dignity of Crown 
Prince of Sweden. A disorder in his 
bowels carried him off during the 
course of the year 1811. The cir- 
cumstances of his death occasioned a 
suspicion that he had been poisoned, 
and Count Fersen and his sister were, 
from some circumstances, suspected 
as the perpetrators of the crime.— 
The populace, upon this news, be- 
came apprehensive of another revolu- 
tion, and were in consequence roused 
almost to frenzy. When Count Fer- 
sen appeared in the streets of Stock- 
holm, he was immediately surround- 
ed by a crowd of people, and speedily 
cudgelled to death by blows with um- 
brellas, the only weapons with which 
they were provided. The actors in 
this disgraceful tamult were supposed 
to have been of a rank somewhat 
higher than that of the common peo- 
ple. But no inquiry was ever made: 
a proof of the unsettled state of Swe- 
den, and the feeble power possessed 
by the new government. It was af- 
terwards ascertained to the conviction 
of every body, not only that the 
Count was innocem, but that Prince 
Augustenburg had not been poisoned, 
but had died in consequence of a 
natural disease. 

- A new Crown Prince was to be 
elected, and various candidates of- 
fered themselves. It is universally 
known that the choice fell upon Ber- 
nadotte, Prince of Ponté Corvo, who, 
at that time, had the command of a 
French army in the north of Ger- 
many, and who had begun his career 
as a private soldier in the French 
army. By what secret springs this 
election was conducted, it was quite 
impossible to learn. But the nature 
of the choice, and the war with 
Great Britain, lead one strongly to 
suspect the all-powerful application 
of French influence. The Swedes 
all vehemently deny the existence of 
any such influence, and affirm that 
the election of Bernadotte was very 
much contrary to Bonaparte’s wishes. 
But [ do not believe that any one of 
those persons, with whom I conversed 
on the subject, had any means of ac- 
quiring accurate information. The se- 
cret meaus employed were probably 
known only to a very smal! number 
of individuals, and Bernadotte’s con- 
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summate prudence, for which he is far enough to secure the friendship of 
very remarkable, will probably bury these two powers. Nothing therefore 
the real trath for ever in oblivion, can be more skilful than the conduct 
unless some unforeseen change in the which he has pursued. Indeed it may 
affairs of Europe should make it his be questioned whether any otber 
interest to divulge the secret. would not, in the present circum- 
There can be no doubt that Berna- stances, have endangered his own si- 
dotte was very popular both in Hano- tuation, or the very existence of Swe- 
ver and at Hamburgh, and that his den as a nation. Nothing would 
behaviour to the Swedes, when he have been easier for him than to have 
was applied to about concluding a induced Sweden to enter into an al- 
peace with the French Emperor, bad liance with France. ‘The Swedish 
made a powerful impression in bis nobility have all had a French educa- 
favour. His great abilities were ge- tion, and they bave adopted a good ° 
nerally known, and Sweden stood deal of the manners and a of 
greatly in need of a Prince of abilities that volatile and unprincipled nation. 
toraise her from the state of extreme. The Swedes have been so long accus- 
feebleness into which she had fallen. tomed to an alliance with France, 
it is affirmed in Sweden, that a cool- that it has become in some measure 
ness had for some time existed be- natural to the nation. ‘They have 
tween Bonaparte and the Prince of imbibed the opinions, which Bona- 
Ponté Corvo, in consequence of Bo- parte has divulged with so much in- 
naparte, upou some occasion or other, dustry, respecting the danger of 
throwing up to him bis original rank Great Britain holding the dominion 
of a private soldier. Such a story is of the sea, and the injary which Bri- 
well suited to the impetuous rudeness tish commerce and British manufac- 
which characterises Bonaparte; but tures do to other nations. These 
it does not agree with the mild tem- opinions | admit to be inconsistent 
per and consummate pradence of with the knowledge of the first prin- 
Bernadotte. ‘To judge trom appear- ciples of commerce, and even of com- 
ances, he has not a good opinion of mon sense, and show a most mise- 
his own countrymen, for not a single rable ignorance of the real interests 
Frenchman is employed e:ther in the and real state of Earope. Yet I have 
Swedish army or in any other situa- heard them gravely maintained by 
tion, and all the applications which some of the most sensible men in 
have been made to him by French- Sweden. If to all this we add the 
men have been uniformly refused. severe treatment which they have 
It was he that brought about a peace met with from the Russians, and the 
between Great Britain and Sweden. natural jealousy which every nation 
The French Emperor was burt at his must have ofa powerful and encroach- 
conduct, and in consequence took ing neighbour, we shall not be sur- 
possession of Swedish Pomerania. prised that the great body of the 
When the Russian war began last Swedes in the present war take the 
summer with France, he went over part of the French, and are secretly 
to Obo, had a conterence with the hostile to Britain and Russia. When 
Emperor of Russia, and it is confi- I was at Stockholm this appeared very 
dently asserted that he planned the strongly marked, When any news 
campaign which proved ultimately arrived of successes gained by the 
sv successful to Russia and so disas- Russians, the faces of every one you 
trous to France. Yet all this while met indicated disappointment and 
he has most carefully abstained from uneasiness. When news arrived of 
issuing any declaration, or involving successes gained by the French, every 
Sweden in any active part against person was in ecstasy. I except frona 
France. If Bonaparie prove, ulti- this the German and British mer- 
mately, successful, there can be little chants who reside in Sweden, and 
doubt that his conduct will admit of whoconstitutea small but respectable 
apology with Bonaparte, in conse- and wealthy body. 
quence of the difficulty of his situa- But had Bernadotte induced the 
fton: while, on the other hand, if Swedes to unite with France, the in- 
Britain and Russia prevail, he is gone fallible consequence would have been, 
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supposing Russia capable of standing 
her ground, that he would have been 
attacked by Great Britain and Russia, 
two powers that could with the ut- 
most ease have divided and conquered 
the whole kingdom. On the other 
hand, had he united with Russia, and 
declared war against France, the con- 
sequence would have been, supposing 
Bonaparte successful, that he would 
have been driven from the Swedish 
throne, and reduced again ‘to a pri- 
vate station. We must admit there- 
fore that no part of the conduct of 
Bernadotte has hitherto laid open his 
real intentions—if he has any. other 
intentions than to preserve his situa- 
tion, atid be regulated in his alliances 
by circumstances. 

As soon as Bernadotte was elected 
Crown Prince of Sweden, some of 
the Swedish bishops went over to 
Denmark, and made him sign a re- 
nunciation of the Roman Catholic 
religion, and an acknowledgment that 
be had embraced the Lutheran tenets, 
At the same time he was baptized by 
the name of Charles John (Carl 
Johan}. When he landed in Swe- 
den, he was met by a nobleman sent 
by the Diet to receive him. As soon 
as they met they embraced. By some 
accident the two. stars with which 
they were decorated caught hold of 
each other, so that when they at- 
tempted to separate, they found them- 
selves entangled. ‘* Monseigneur,” 
said the nobleman, ‘‘ nous nous som- 
” «* Sespere,” answered 


mes attaché. 
the Crown Prince without besitation, 


*‘quil est pour jamais.” Soon after 
hissarrival in Sweden, he sent his wife 
and bis whole family out of the coun- 
try, except his eldest son, Prince 
Oscar, a boy about fourteen years 
of age. Itis well known that at pre- 
sent the rest of his family is in France. 
This step occasioned a good deal of 
speculation in Sweden, and much 
anxiety to know the reason of a con- 
duct apparently so unnatural. A no- 
bieman one day said to him, that the 
Swedes had always been accustomed 
to hear a great deal concerning the 
ruyal family; that they would of 
course be very inquisitive about his 
family, and on that account he want- 
ed to know from his Royal Highness 
what answer he should give if any 
person asked him about the family of 
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the Crown Prince: ‘‘ In that case,” 
replied Bernadotte, ‘‘ you may say 
that you know nothing of the mat. 
ter.” 

‘© The Crown Prince seems in fact 
to be really the King of Sweden, 
Charles XIII never appears in public, 
and he is so old and infirm that he is 
not probably able to manage the ats 
tairs of the kingdom, were he even 
so iiclined. ‘Lhe first care of the 
Crown Prince was to restore the army 
which had been destroyed during the 
unfortunate wars of the late King, 
and to bring it again to a state of re- 
spectability. The French mode of 
levying troops by conscription, which 
the Jate King had in vain attempted 
to introduce, was resorted to. “The 
Swedish army, at presé¢nt, amounts 
to 50,006 men, besides the supple- 
mentary troops, who may be 30,000 
more; but are chiefly boys, or young 
men under twenty. Ail the troops 
are dressed in French uniform, and 
the French tactics have been intro- 
duced intoall the regimenis. I saw 
a review of about 6000 Swedish 
troops. The orders were given by 
the Crown Prince himself, and the 
skill of the troops and the rapidity of 
their movements seemed to me to be 
very great. Every Swedish soldier 
has a house and a piece of ground 
assigned to him, by the cultivation of 
which he supports himself when not 
in the field. When called out he is 
supported by government. By this 
contrivance the Swedish army costs 
the country much less than it other- 
wise would do. The men are ‘kept 
from vice, and their health and har- 
dihood is probably promoted. When 
they are collected for drill, the first 
thing they do every morning on _as- 
sembling is to sing a hymn. This 
practice they follow likewise when 
they go into action. It is said to have 
originated with Gustavus Adolphus. 

The Crown Prince seems to be very 
popular in Sweden, every body spoke 
well of him. When he passed by 
the ranks of the Swedish troops, he 
was received with huzzas. Heisa 
middle aged man, with a dark com- 
plexion, an agreeable expressive coun- 
tenance ; but a little disfigured by the 
size of his nose. He cannot express 
himself intelligibly in Swedish. The 
person who has the charge of his 
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horses is an Englishman, who has 
been with him these eight years. 


Account of the party Lire of 
Horne Tooke. 

[From S‘ephens’ ** Memoirs.”’] 
FROSSUET remarks, in the most 
&D useful but least popular of his 
works,* that the study of history ap- 
pertains, in a peculiar manner, to 
princes. Plutarch, on the other hand, 
has demonstrated, by his own exam- 
ple, that biography is adapted to all 
ranks and conditions of life; and this 
position has been amply confirmed 
by the testimony of our own Bacon, 
Lord Verulam, than whom a greater 
authority cannot be quoted, by a re- 
ference to any age or country. 

It is no unpromising symptom of 
the present times, that the latter still 
continues to be a popular pursuit, 
and forms, at this day, a favourite 
amusement with almost every de- 
scription of readers: for we are told, 
by a writer whose very name is always 
proncunced with respect, that it was 
cultivated with zeal and diligence in 
the virtuous times of the Roman re- 
public; but under the emperors first 
declined, and then fell into disuse.t 

Different periods exhibit different 
models for this species of composi- 
tion. As we approach the heroic 
ages, great, usefal, and-generous ac- 
tions, constitute the chief features ; 
while, in latter times, the splendour 
of birth and the pomp of fortune are 
generally invoked te give grace and 
dignity to the portrait. The ancients, 
as usual, seem to have been far more 
simple, chaste, and correct, in these 
particulars, than ourselves. The 
great biographer of Chzronea can- 
didly confesses, that even Hercules 
himself was not altogether of divine 
extraction ; he allows that the family 
of Themistocles was too obscure to 
confer distinction; he admits, that 
Camillus, denominated ‘the second 
founder of Rome,” was the first who 
brought the Furii into notice; while 
he frankly avows, that Caius Marius 





* Discours sur l'Histoire Univer- 
selle, p. 1. 

t Tacit. Annal. 

t Plot. in Vit. Themis. 
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was the son of a peasant, and Pho- 
cion, the offspring of a turner. Of 
the two greatest orators that Greece 
and Rome ever witnessed, it has ne- 
ver been denied, that the father of 
the one was a sword-cutler at Athens, 
while that of the other is generally 
supposed to have been a fuller at 
Arpinum. 

The moderns, on the contrary, 
evince a feverish sensibility in respect 
to birth and family: on this subject, 
they have generally sacrificed fidelity 
to vanity, and attributed a portion of 
that merit to genealogy, which strict- 
ly appertains to virtue alone. This 
bad taste appears to have’ been origi- 
rally imbibed during the middle ages, 
when the small portion of wealth, 
talents, and knowledge, then called 
into existence, was confined to one 
small, privileged class. Accordingly, 
the heroes of chivalry and romance 
were always sure to dazzle by the 
lustre of their descent, which ap- 
peared still more brilliant, when su- 
peradded to the splendid achieve- 
ments of remote progenitors. To 
approach nearer to our own days, 
their biographers, with some hesita- 
tion, and not until after having in- 
voked the aid of collateral gentility, 
reluctantly acknowledge, that the 
tuneful Pope was the son of an ob- 
scure linen-draper; and that the fa- 
ther of the illustrious Milton had 
earned kis bread as a humble money- 
scrivener. Even Benjamin Franklin 
himself, although in dress a Quaker, 
and in politics a republican, seems not 
a little solicitous about his descent, 
and is eager to deduce some trifling 
consequence from the original signi- 
fication of his very name. It is only 
of late, and afier the lapse of more 
than a century, we have been per- 
mitted to learn, that the mother of 
the protector had been a brewer, at 
Huntingdon ; and the grandmother 
of Queen Anne a tub-woman, who 
carried beer about in the metropolis, 
before the introduction of drays! 

The various orders of Knighthood 
established throughout Europe have 
also contributed not a little to encou- 
rage this propensity; while a college 
ot arms has been erected in every 
polished state for the avowed purpose 
of perpetuating it. In this country, 
now that our heralds no-longer make 
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their periodical visitations, mich, of 
course, is left to speculation ; and the 
guarterings of a new faimily are sup- 
posed to be to the full as vendible, as 
the carriage on which they are em- 
blazoned. : 

But, notwithstanding the ominous 
aspect of public affairs, and the que- 
rulous disposition produced by the 
portentous times in which we live, it 
Is not to be denied, that thé situation 
of mankind bas, on the whole, been 
considerably meliorated; while new, 
as well as more liberal modes of 
thinking, have, of late, been gradu- 
ally introduced. Riches and instruc- 
tion are now more generaily diffused ; 
excellence, of every kind, entitles the 
fortunate possessor to ibe esteem of 
his contemporaries ; while education, 
when extended to the bigher branches 
of learning and science, seems actu- 
ally to confer a species of nobility, 
which is only another term for dis- 
tinction. Thanks, then, to the more 
generous notions of the present times! 
the adventitious aids of birth and for- 
tune are no longer absolutely neces- 
sary to obtain respect. Anda man 
of talents, like him of whom we are 
about to treat, may contemplate the 
humble station of his forefathers with 
the same noble contempt that Cicero 
did the veteh on the nose of his ances- 
tor,* whence his family was ever 
after designated. 

After these preliminary observa- 
tions, I hasten, without hesitation, to 
relate, that John Horne, better known 
of late years by the appellation of 
Jobn Horne Tooke, was the son of a 
poulterer in Newport market. He 
was born in Newport-street, West- 
minster, on the 25th of June, 1736, 
as appears from the register of the 
parish of St. Anne, Soho, and cliris- 
tened on the succeeding day; a cir- 
cumstance which seems to indicate, 
either that his life had been in im- 
mediate jeopardy, or that he was of 





* Pliny supposes, that the person 
who first bore this name, originally 
derived it from a species of pulse 
(cicer) in the cultivation of which he 
had beenemployed. The Fabii, Len- 
tuli, and Pisones, so illustrious in an- 
cient history, also obtained their re- 
spective appellations from the humble 
esculents, daans, tares, and peas. 
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so puny and delicate a frame, as to 
render a speedy dissolution probable 

Mr. Horne, the father, whose name 
also was Juhu, had a large family, 
and the following authentic acconiy; 
of his children, by Elizabeth his wife 
has been communicated to me, by 
one of his descendants :— 

1. Benjamin, the eldest son, settled 
at Brentford, in Middlesex, where 
he acqaired considerable wealth 
and eminence as a market-gardener, 
in what is technically termed the 
Sruit-line. - Tt was he who first intro. 
duced the pine-strawberry, from Sa. 
ratoga, in North America, throng) 
the kind intervention of the Ear] of 
Shelburne, afterwards created Mar. 
quis of Lansdowne. That nobleman 
being greatly addicted to horticulture 
before he entered on the career of 
politics, and finding him an ingeniovs 
man, delighted in his conversation, 
and slept frequently at his house. 
On these occasions Mr. Benjamin 
Horne not only deemed himself high- 
ly honoured by the notice of a person 
of such distinction, but was also 


considerably benefited in consequence 
of the present just alluded to, and 
might have obtained a very large 
fortune from the exclusive monopoly 
of a fruit —— such . exquisite 


flavour and perfection, had not bis 
grounds been repeatedly plundered 
by some of his neighbours, who thu: 
risked all the rigours of the law, to 
procure a few runners of the new sort, 
and riva}, as well as undersell him, # 
Covent Garden market. He died in 
the prime of life, after having ac- 
quired a very considerable property; 
and, leaving no children behind bim 
bequeathed his estate, both real and 
personal, to his immediate relatives. 

2. Thomas, the second son, origi- 
nally bred a fishmonger, afterwards 
followed his father’s trade, as a poul- 
terer, and succeeded him in the-same 
shop and business. He is represented 
as a strong minded man, but entirely 
regardless of his pecuniary concerns 
Accordingly, he either Jost or squat- 
dered the whole of his patrimony, 
and at length retired on an annuity 
of seventy pounds, left him by bis 
elder brother; but, as this proved in- 
suificient to support his extravagat! 
course of life, he was admitted, ané 
died in the almshouses provided 
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the liberality of the company of fish- 
mongers, for their decayed brethren. 

3. John, the subject of these me- 
moirs. 

4. Mary, the eldest daughter, who 
was considered a NSauty married a 
wine merchant in Argyle-street, fa- 
miliarly known among his acquaint- 
ance by the appellation of ‘honest 
Tou Wildman ;” he is frequently 
noticed in Mr. Wilkes’s letters. - His 
son, a very respectable and intelli- 
gent man, after occupying a place in 
the custom house during a pertod of 
more than thirty years, is now a 
brewer at Chelsea. 

5. Sarah, who is still alive, married 
the. late Dr. Demainbray, who for- 
inerly occupied an honourable and 
confidential situation about the per- 
son of the present king ; assisted in 
his majesty’s education, and was al- 
ways treate? with particular attention. 
He enjoyed a place in the custom 
house. of 15001. per annum ; and his 
son, the Rev. Stephen Demainbray, 
has, for many years, superintended 
the royal observatory at Kew. 

0. Phsaheth, a woman of consi- 
derable wit and vivacity, became the 
wife of Mr. Clarke, a haberdasher, in 
Leicester-tields ; and 

7. Anne, the fourth daughter, who 
still survives, married Mr. Dicker, a 
colourman, whose father was the te- 
nant of the elder Mr. Horne, and 
lives on her fortune, which is said to 

preity considerable, 

A tradition still exists in the family, 
that their ancestors possessed great 
wealth, and were seitled on their own 
lands, at no great distance from the 
metropolis. .A more ingenious bio- 
grapher, by a plausible reference to 
county: histories, anight. have been 


‘able, perhaps, to have traced their 


origin to.a pretty remote period, and, 
with the aid of a little seasonable con- 
jecture, it would. have been easy to 
have ascertained the loss of the patri- 
monial estates during the wars be- 
tween the rival Roses. Or the indus- 
try of a,modern genealogist might 
have contrived, from the identity of 
names, in-addition to some trivial and 
igeidental circamstances,ta have shed 
the. lustre of episcopacy on, their.race, 
and, by, means of Dr. George Horne, 
rashon of Norwich, reflected a bor- 
rowed. renown. on. his new relatives. 
Universar Mac. Vor. XN 
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But such arts, even.if allowable, are 
unnecessary here, for the Gramma- 
tian, who forms the subject of the 
present volumes, is fairly entitled to 
be considered as a noun substantive, 
whose character and consequence 
might be impaired, rather than in- 
creased, by the addition of any unne- 
cessary adjunct. 

I am enabled, however, without 
any violation of truth, to assert, that 
notwithstanding the elder Mr. Horne 
reared and educated a family of seven 
children, he found means ‘o acquire 
a considerable fortune, at the same 
time that be obtained a fair and ho- 
nourable character for himself. At 
the solicitation of his wife, who is 
said to have been an amiable and be- 
nevolent woman, he became a liberal 
subscriber to the Middlesex hospital ; 
and such was his reputation for wealth 
and integrity, that he was elected the 
first treasurer of that excellent insti- 
tution. 

It will perhaps create a smile, when 
I add, that this worthy tradesman 
was not only a military man, but an 
officer ; for his son once assured me, 
that he was honoured with a commis- 
sion in .the Trained Bands, and that 
he himself recoHected to have accom- 
panied his father part of the way to 
oppose the grandson of James II. 
who had then invaded Scotland.— 
This, perhaps, is the identical ‘ March 
to Finchley,’ ridiculed by a comic 
painter* of that day with more gra- 
phic wit than sterling patriotisin. 
Lhe event took place in 1740, when 
the subject of this memoir was oily 
nine years old. 

Nor ought another anecdote to be 
omitted in this place, as it exhibits a 
noble instance of English intrepidity ; 
and it is not refining too much, per- 
haps, to suggest, ‘ie the spirited 
conduct of the father, in this particu- 
lar instance, might have made an 
early and lasting impression on the 
mind of the son, 

As Mr. Horne lived in Newport- 
street, he was of course a near neigh- 
bour to his Royal Highness Frederick 
Prince of Wales, father to. bis present 
majesty, who then kept his court at 
Leicester HouSe. Some of the offi- 
cers of the household imagining that 





* The celebrated Wan, Hogarth. 
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an outlet towards the market would 
be extremely convenient to them, as 
well as the inferior domestics, orders 
were immediately issued for this pur- 
pose. Accordingly, an adjoining wall 
was cut through, and a door placed 
in the opening, without any cere- 
mony whatsoever, notwithstanding it 
was a palpable encroachment on, and 
violation of, the property of a private 
individual In the midst of this ope- 
ration, Mr. Horne appeared, and 
calmly reménstrated against so gla- 
ring an act of injustice, as the brick 
partition actually appertained to him, 
and the intended thoroughfare would 
Jead through, and consequently de- 
preciate the value of his premises. 

It soon appeared, however, that the 
representations of a dealer in geese 
and turkies, although backed by law 
and feason, had but little effect on 
those, who acted in the name, and, 
in this instance, abused the authority 
of a prince, who was probably unac- 

uaihted with the circumstances of 
the transaction. 

On this, he appealed from ‘‘ the 
insolence of office” to the justice of 
his country; and, to the honour of 
our municipal jurisprudence, the 
event proved different from what it 
would have been, perhaps, in any 
other kingdom of Europe: for a 
tradesman of Westminster triumphed 
over the heir-apparent of the English 
crown, and orders were soon after 
issued for the removal of the obnox- 
ious door. 
~ On this the plaintiff, who was 
greatly attached to the house of Han- 
over, and had “been only anxious to 
vindicate his own insulted rights, im- 
tediately addressed a most respect- 
ful letter to the illustrious defendant 
in the Jate action, in which, after 
briefly recapitulating the facts, he 
stated that he ha 
forced into the suit by the improper 
conduct of hig royal highness’s ser- 
vants, and that, having now taught 
them to respect private property, he 
was only solicitous, that no inconve- 
nience might arise to the son of his 
in and therefore granted his 
leave for re-opening the disputed 

ssage. 

The prince was so much pleased 
with Mr.Horne’s conduct on this occa- 
sign, that a-watrant was immediately 
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issued, empowering him to supply 
his royal highness with poultry, and 
he accordingly acted for many years as 
purveyor to the household. It is ex- 
tremely painful to add, that this did 
not prove a profitable adventure, for, 
by the sudden demise of the heir- 
apparent, and the disorder of his fi- 
nances, in consequence of that me- 
lancholy event, a considerable arrear 
of debt accrued. which, at this day, 
amounts, including the interest, to 
several thousand pounds. 

Meanwhile, John, the youngest 
and darling son, became the chief 
object of attention in the family. It 
appears from a paper, originally writ- 
ten by himself, and now in my pos- 
session, that in 1743, being then in 
the seventh yeur of his age, he was 
sent to an academy im Soho-square. 
To this early removal, his parents 
were perhaps chiefly tndaced by the 
proximity of the school, which was 
a very respectable one#' ‘and it appears 
from a variety of circtimstances, that 
no reasonable expense was ever 
spared, in respect to education, by 
his father; while his mother, whose 
memory he tenderly cherished to the 
latest moment of his existence, al- 
ways treated him with unvarying 
kindness and affection. 

In 1744, he was.removed to West- 
minster school, but remained too 
short a time there to distinguish him- 
self; for after the lapse of two years, 
he repaired to Eton. Itis unnecessary 
here either to mention or particula- 
rise the many celebrated men edu- 
cated at an institution, for which we 
are indebted to the munificence of a 
prince, termed, by the courtesy of 
modern try, ‘the holy Henry.” 
It is sufficient to observe, that the- 
names of ag « Lord Lyttleton, and 
William Pitt, first Earl of Chatham, 
been inscribed but a few se 
before on the registers of this college; 
and that Lord North, as yet ufcon- 
esious of ambition, was harmlessly 
occupied, about this period, in prais- 
ing the beauties of Laura and Lydia; 
in describing the golden locks of 
Clarissa, and comparing the graceful 
person of Phyllis with the mountain 
pine. Among his immediate contem- 
poraries, were Sir James Macdonald, 
rendered remarkable by early talents 
and aspiring hopes, which ‘were sud- 
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denly consigned to an untimely grave; 
with Tighe, Pepys, &c. whose verses 
are stil] praised and remembered. 

Soon after his departure, we find 
Fox, who seems to have commenced 
the career of life and of fame toge- 
ther, describing the charming scenery 
with which he was surrounded, and 
scattering classic garlands on the 
banks of the Thames ; while the ele- 
gant S:orer, and the correct Hare, 
were successfully supporting the high 
reputation ‘of their alma Mater.— 
These were succeeded by a new race, 
all of whom have since occupied dis- 
tinguished situations either ip Europe 
or in Asia: a Canning, a Frere, a 
Wellesley, and a Wellington. 

At this institution young Horne 
appears to have spent five or six years 
of his life; but I have in vain searched 
the Muse Etonenses, and taxed the 
memory of his oldest friends for 
proofs of his proficiency, either in 
Greek or Latin versification, although 
the celebrated Dr. Sumner was head 
master from 1745 to 1754. This 
also appears to be precisely the case 
with Mr. Whitbread and Lord Grey, 
who have sinee distinguished them- 
selves in parliament ;—the truth is, 
that talents afe frequently elicited b 
fortunate circumstances, and the buds 
of genius, like those of the spring, 
are either disclosed or retarded, by 
the approach or the absence of a ge- 
nial and benignant sun. 

Failing in this attempt, another was 
made, to discover the early assiduity 
or precocious talents of the pupil, in 
any other branch of classical learning ; 
60 as, if possible, to point out, by an- 
ticipation in the boy, the favourite 

ursuits of the future man. From 
intelligence, however, that will not 
admit of contradiction, it appears evi- 
dent, that the subject of this memoir 
was not much famed for industry at 
this period of his lifé; for although 
his capacity was even then discovered 
to be of a superior cast, yet he dis- 
liked labour; and it is a well known 
and well authenticated fact, that he 
was accustomed to employ boys of 
inferior talents to prepare his tasks 
for him. . He has since frequent! 
acknowledged this, and was pleased, 
at a latter period of his life, to de- 
scribe himself, in the language of his 
favourite Shakspeare, as 
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€ pe the whining scbool-boy, with his 
satchel, 

And shining morning-face, creeping like 
snail 

Unwillingly to school.” 

Indeed, he has often ingeniously 
confessed, that he was but little ad- 
dicted to study while a youth, and I 
have heard him, in his old age, take 
delight in narrating some of the plea- 
surable excursions of this period. He 
was accustomed to dwell with rapture 
on a visit made during the holidays 
to a French protestant family at Can- 
terbury, on which occasion, he used 
to run along the walls of that ancient 
city, and play ‘on the Dawe, at that 
time a heap of rubbish, but since con- 
verted, by the munificence of one of 
the inhabitants, into a most delightful 
and charming retreat, covered with 
turf, and studded with trees of various 
hues. Even then, however, he ap- 

ars to have been decorous in his be- 
haviour, and to have entertained but 
little relish for the amusements inci- 
dent to Children of the same age. 

It was about this time that he lost 
the sight of his right eye, a defect, 
which although visible for some years 
after, yet became wholly imperceptible 
after he had attained the age of man- 
hood. This accident occurred during 
a struggle with some unlucky boy, 
who happened to have a knife in his 
hand, the point of which unhappily 
entered and lacerated that fine and 
delicate organ. 


Parwett’s Hermit: extract from 


a rare Look, containing 
nal Idea of that Poem. 
[From Belve’s Anecdotes of Literature, 
Vol. 6.} 

R. Wartoy, in his Dissertation 
on the Gesta Romanorum, 
(prefixed to the third volume of his 
istory of English Poetry) has ob- 
served, that the eightieth chapter of 
that work presents the fable of Par- 
nell’s Hermit. 
He pays, at the same time, a pro. 
r compliment to ‘* that elegant yet 
original writer, for having heightened 
the fable with many masterly touches 
of poetical colouring, and a happier 
arrangement of circumstances.” The 
same apologue, Mr. Warton remarks, 
“ _— with some slight variations 
2 


the origi- 
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and additions for the worse, in How- 
ell’s Letters; who professes to have 
taken it from the specu/ative Sir Percy 
Herbert's Conceptions to his Son, a 
book which I have never seen. These 
Letters were published about the 
year 1650*. It is also found in the 
Divine Dialogues of Dr. Henry 
More, who has. illustrated its import- 
ant moral with fine reflections. Par- 
nell seems to have chiefly followed 
the story as it is told by this Platonic 
theologist, who had not less imagina- 
tion than Jearning.” 

This tale, as it is told ,by Howell 
and More, may easily be consulted. 
But the work of Sir Percy Herbert, in 
~vhich it exists, and from which How, 
ell professes to have copied it, is not 
of frequent occurrence. It was un- 
Known, we see, to Mr. Warton. 
Howell bas thought proper to relate 
the story in his own manner. I have 
long been of opinion that the narra- 
tive of Sir Percy, without any altera- 
tion, (and he that compares Howell's 
with this will find enough) might be 
acceptable to the lovers of English 
literature, inasmuch as it presents the 
subject of one of the most interesting 
poems.in the language. The title is, 
Certaine Conceptions or Considerations 
5 oe Percy Herlert, upon the strange 

thange of Peoples Dispositions and 
ctions an these latter. Times. . Di- 
rected, to, his Sonne. <to., Lond. 
1652. This tale commences at p. 
220, and ends in p. 230. It is also 
followed by another to the same 
purpose :— 

S*\A most full, though fruratice 
Sfory, to shew that God Ailmighties 
Wayes and inscrutable Decrees are not 
tobe comprehended by Humane Fancies.” 

“« It was, as we may probably ima- 
gine, in the primitive times, that a 
religious person living in the. desert, 
being some thing unsatisfied con- 
cerning the wayes and the judge- 
ments of Almighty. God, as I said 
before, in this world, seeing many 
wicked, men prosper in their affairs, 
with acertain Ends of smiling felicity, 
whilst other people of a vertuous life 
and conformity in their manners, 





* Yet Sir Percy Herbert's book was 
not published ti}l 1652, as we shall see 
presently. Howell's Letter, in which 
the story is found, is not dated. 
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underwent nothing but crosses (for 
the most part) in all their actions and 
designes, desired, in his prayers, by 
reason of these considerations, to be 
made more particularly acquainted 
with the mysteries of heaven con- 
cerning these things that trouble his 
thoughts. Wherefore, upon a day 
being at his devotions, it was revealed 
unto him, that however he seemed 
too presumptuous in thus temptin 
God, and not resting satisfied with 
prosecuting the duty of his own con- 
dition with lesse curiosity, yet his 
request notwithstanding was heard, 
and he should be shoitly cleered in 
his doubt, commanding him in the in- 
terim to be patient in his expectation, 
resting, as I may say, in some sort 
satisfied with this revelation and in- 
junction. After some few weeks, 
he became saluted of a suddain by'a 
beautiful young man, to his no small 
amazement, who told him he was 
come as a divine messenger to inform 
his knowledge, and instruct bis belief, 
wherefore bid him without delay to 
prepare himself for a journey tat he 
was to make in his company, and 
under his conduct; the seqt! of 
which, as he said, would fully con- 
tent hisexpectation. The aged father, 
without.either any manner of resist- 
ance, or much more Circumstance, 
thei onely taking a staffe in his hand, 
the better to support his weak steps, 
followed him out of his cell; and in 
this posture they prosecuted a journey, 
that continued them travelling the 
whole day, till at last the shutting in 
of the evening bringing them into a 
small village, they were entertained 
ina house for their nigbt’s repose, 
where they found both kinde and 
competent entertainment, which con- 
veniency gave them satisfaction, un- 
til the early sun the next morning 
warned them to provide fora new 
voyage ; so taking leave of the master 
of this habitation, they went out of 
doores. However, in the interim, 
the young man took up a silver goblet, 
‘and put it up in his satchel, to the 
wonder of the old hermit, since it 
appeared to him a Strange example of 
justice and gratitude. But neverthe- 
lesse, for that he had résined his will 
to his conductor's discretion, he took 
no notice outwardly of the seeming 
theft, and in this manner agai prose- 
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cuted their course for the length of 
another summer's day. But the 
night at last, as the former, approach- 
ing, and they seeming both weary of 
their tedious march, they entered into 
another lodging, wherein their treat- 
ment appeared far different in every 
respect from their past entertainment, 
not onely in that they wanted the 
like accommodation, but were also 
reviled with harsh and barbarous 
Jangnage, to their no smail vexation 
and discontent; and yet the young 
man, at his departure, with many 
kinde words, bestowed upon the 
owner of the house the silver goblet, 
that before he had taken from the 
other party which probably did not 
a little increase the admiration of his 
aged © companion, though he was 
resolved not to question any of his 
proceedings, until a further issue 
might be had of the businesse ;- and 
so proceeded on both to a new jour- 
ney, and more experiments: bbw: 
ever; these depoertments, as. 1 said 
before, seemed strange examples of 
justice and goudnesse for edification. 
Which contemplations gave entef- 
tainment and employment to the old 
man’s thoughts, until they foand that 
another retirement was necessary 
both for theit bedies and mindes ; and 
to this purpise, @rtering into ‘a “fair 
town they: were ‘soon met by a most 
courteous’ gentlenian in the streets, 
who perceiving then to be religious 
persons, ‘tofd ‘them ‘no place but bis 
own honse should give thent reception 
and welcom; aud to this purpose, 
accompanied by many of his servants, 
(for he was'a person of great quality) 
he conducted them to his palace, 
where they found such welcom and 
reception as ‘night have befitted 
princes of extraordinary dignity and 
xtraction, which ~ coutinued them 
with wonderful satisfaction till the 
next. morning, that their’ occasions 
called them again to the perfecting of 
other adventures. Wherefore, taking 
their leaves with many thenks, and a 
great deal of humility, the nobleman 
seemed to commit them to God's 
protection, and their own intentions ; 
however, when he was departed from 
them, they continuing still in the hall, 
pretending some other necessary acco- 
modation belonging to their own pri- 
jate affairs, the young man of a sud- 
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dain perceiving a child lying in the 
cradle asleep, who was the onely’ son 
and heir of that noble family, pre- 
sently stept to the infant, and vio- 
lently strangled bimn with his hands, 
and winking upon his fellow travellet 
asa testimony of desired silence, he 
secretly stole out of the house. 
Which cruelty raised such stormes 
and feares in the old man’s bosom, 
that he appeared’ half distracted with 
the seeming wickéednesse of the fact. 
But though he was transported with 
an amazed grief, yet he followed his 
bloody conductor, something doubtful 
of those revelations he had recetved 
from heaven; neverthelesse, upon 
better recollection, he resolved‘ nei- 
ther to question his guide, nor flie 
from bis protection, for that his ‘faith 
proved stronger then his ‘passions : 
which once again put them into their 
nsnal posture of travail, until going 
over a harrow bridge, and meeting 
another passenger in the way. with a 
kinde of rude and harsh encounter, 
the young nan that went a little be- 
fore, instead of giving the traveller 
friendly‘ and courteous passage, tum- 
bled him into the water, who, after 
some fruitlesse striving with the waves, 
at last in their sight yeelded up his 
life a& a ‘testimony of the worst ‘op- 
pression; ‘whereat the young man 
onely laughed heartily, as if he had 
beheld some object of pleasure, when 
as he had performed an act of most 
barbarous cruelty, and thus carelessly 
went on still his journey, to the almost 
confounding of the old man’s thoughts 
notwithstanding his former. resolu- 
tions. But long they had hot jour- 
nied in this mannes, before they met 
another person violently prosecuting 
his voyage, who desired them for the 
love of God to direct him towards 
the readiest and nearest way to the 
next town, for that, as He said; most 
of all his worldly fortunes. consisted 
in his safe and speedy arrival before 
night, since the sinne now seemed 
almost set; yet the young man, ac- 
cording to the appearing effects of his 
wonted charity, instead of fallfilling 
the poor man’s pittiful ‘request, di- 
rected him a cleat contrary way to 
that he desired, by which means be 
was’ probably endangéred never 

come to the place so eartiestly 
coveted : at which ill natared falshood, 
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the old father another time cast up 
his amazed eyes to heaven, at 
without reproof or contradiction, aud 
followed still his leader, which ere 
long brought them to another inne 
for their night's repose; though en- 
tring the house, they could scarce 
finde out any lodging at all, by reason 
the rooms were taken ap and filled by 
multitudes of debauched, rude, and 
barbarous thieves, neverthelesse the 
young man was so far from having 
any more care of the aged father, ra- 
ther seeming weary of his longer con- 
versation, that he presently addressed 
himself unto them, and at last strook 
into a most intimate acquaintance 
with those robbers and murtherers, 
where be continued roaring and drink- 
ing all night without intermission, or 
having, as I said before, the least 
seeming care of his welfare and con 

solation, whilst he poor man was 
forced to continue in the chimney 
corner, onely eomforted with a few 
prayers of his own, which earnestly 
he offered unto God Almighty to ap- 
pease his wrath, hearing such blasphe- 
mies uttered against his holy name. 
However, these exercises endured 
untill the next daies light summoned 
them to a new journey; as also in- 
vited, or rather provoked, the villan- 
ous thieves, each to seek out some 
corner or other whereby to take their 
necessary rest, although the night 
before they had all determined to 
quit the habitation, for feare of some 
sudden surprise by the officers of the 
country, in regard of many wicked 
robberies they had lately committed, 
with other murthers. And thus again 
the old man and his companion fell 
anew to their travails, having quitted 
that hellish habitation, which lasted 
untill they arrived at the walls of a 
great and mighty city, where they 
found to their amazement one devill 
asleep at the gate, which proved an 
abject of consideration to the eyes of 
the old man, who rather expected a 
multitude, if any at all, to guard the 
passage and entrance of such a proud 
town, that seemed to ring with no- 
thing but noise and confusion, the 
practices being onely intolljerable lux- 
ury. But passing further, leaving the 
devi]! at his rest, with an intention to 
finde ont some convenient lodging far 
their repose; at last they came to a 
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most poore and needy Mona: 'ery, 
where notwithstanding entring, al. 
though they couid perceive nothing 
there professed, bu: fa-ting, prayers, 
Mortifcations, and the like, vet they 
found in every corner aiuitnudes ‘of 
devills, ail extresmh waketoll and 
vigilant, insomuch as Lucifer seemed 
there to keepe his chicfe and royal] 
court, as if not to be delighted with 
any other habitation; which truly 
did avain exceedingly amaze the con. 
Sideration of the old hermit beyond 
behefe and imagination, by reason the 
sight appeared so wonderfaily to out- 
goe his expectation. 

** But however with these extra. 
vagant and distracted thoughts, the 
aged father was conducted to hi. cell, 
there to be nc cessarily reposed until] 
the next day, since his boty seemed 
in a manner to be tyred ott with his 
hard and tedious journey, and his 
mind nowhat lesse wearied by, the 
strange visions he had beheld in his 
travell ; which may be couceived, 
gave him not that rest that was ac- 
customed to refresh his spirits.iu the 
wildernesse, being free from such 
diversity of imaginations. However, 
after a very little sleep, waking very 
early in the morning, he was suddenly 
saluted by the young man, that had 
been bis companion, with this unex- 
pecied language, when his thoughts 
were preparing for a new journey :— 
You must know, said he, I am an 
angel sent by Almighty God, nat one- 
ly to shew you these mysteries that 
passed in our travels, but, according 
to your desires and supplications, to 
let you see more plainly his divine 
waies and inscrutable judgements, 
sometiines hapning against all appear. 
ance of humane sense and reason, 
though alwaies tending to good and 
profitable perpen, if man’s unhappy 
condition could make use of the bene- 
fit; which oftentimes he doth not 
doe, by reason of the corruption of 
his depraved nature, and the want of 
that competent grace his diligence and 
religious industry should have - pur- 
chased at God’s hands for his advan- 
tage. ‘To which effect, therefore, be 
advertised, that this tigurative story is 
thus meant for your better confir- 
mation:—The first man at whose 
house we hapned to lodge, that gave 
us seeming kind entertainment with 
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ail humanity (from whose possession, 
however, I took a silver goblet at our 
departure) onely signifieth men com- 
petently good in this world; upon 
whose condition, ee 
God Almighty is pleased to lay earthly 
affliction, by many considerable losses, 
whereby the better to retaine their 
actions and desires in a moderate 
temper; and therefore not seldom 
bestows their goods upon people lesse 
deserving, which is plainly demon- 
strated by the other rough and harsh 
personage, unto whom I gave the 
goblet, though he could no way 
claim any just or deserved right there- 
unto; it being ali the benefit such 
shall receive either in this world, or 
the next, by reason of the small por- 
tion of grace their covetous and il!- 
natured actions have purchased at 
God’s hands, notwithstanding they 
may not be esteemed the wickedst 
sort of men. Next concerning the 
noblernan, who appeared to our ap- 
prehension both rich, religious, and 
courteous, by him may be figured 
those persons who join devotion with 
the glory of this life, without any 
intention in their minds either to of- 
fend God, or prejudice their neigh- 
bours; however, lest they may be 
too much transported by degrees, 
with any over-violent desires and ob- 
jects of this world, as children, honor, 
or the like, God Almighty is pleased 
often-times to take away the occa- 
sion, by depriving them of somethin 

they most esteem, which is signifie 

by my private destroying the life of 
thatgood man’s onely sonne and heire, 
in regard be seemed to have placed 
too much passionate appetite in the 
contemplations of his earthly suc- 
cession; which consideration. often 
times distracted the thoughts, from 
the necessary cogitations belonging to 
hissalvation. Again, the traveller we 
met upon the narrow bridge, that [ 
seemed so uncharitably and inhumanly 
to overthrow, was at that time goin 

to perform a wicked action, that woul 

indubitably have cast away his soule, 
unlesse it had been prevented in the 
interim by his sudden death ; where- 
fore the intention being foreseen by 
the — and mercy of God, f 
was by his goodness commanded to 
that office and execution. And for 
the other party that so passionately 
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begged our direction in his journey, , 
] was constrained to turne him out of 
his right way, to avoyd his falling 
upon many bloody thieves, that would 
not onely have robbed him of his mo- 
bey, but also have taken away his life ; 
which onely that happy diversion 
changed into prevention and safety. 
And now concerning the mystery of 
those blasphemous Bandits we met 
in our last inre, in whose company [ 
appeared to take so much compla- 
cency and delight, I did that only to 
retaine their persons the longer in 
that place, (who else would have 
quickly departed) as foreseeing the 
next morning they should be ap- 
prebended by officers of justice, 
which else they would avoyd, and 
so consequently followed their de- 
served and condigne punishment, not 
onely in recompence of their many 
hainous wickednesses, but for the 
more entire preservation of the honest 
countrey people, that would have 
suffered by their escape infinite dam- 
mage, and many injuries, in regard 
of their violence and oppression. But, 
now last of all, to come to the expla- 
nation of this great, riotous, and vici- 
ous city, confused with noise, and 
replenished with extraordinary glory 
and splendour, at» whose gate we 
found onely one divell asleep, though 
the manners and comportment of 
the inhabitants seemed to be governed 
by the directions and instigations of 
millions of infernall spirits; you 
must know, that however their mul- 
titudes of wickednesses may pretend 
to hellish conversation, yet Lucifes 
finding there is so little need of dili- 
gence to corrupt. their conversations, 
already sufficiently depraved to his 
purpose, being drowned also in secu- 
rity, employeth his chiefe care and 
industry for the perverting of this 
> monasterie, which he very well 
nows is employed night and day in 
nothing bat prayers, fastings, and 
other extraordinary mortiftcations ; 
wherefore, and by reason of which, 
itcontinually warresagainst the power 
and deceipt of his infernall kingdom ; 
so that necessarily it behooveth him. 
to that parpose to employ all the 
instruments and subjects he can 
sibly to undermine the thoughts and. 
actions of these godly and painfull 
people, being the onely cause that so 
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many divells in every corner to 
found in this simple habitation to your 
wonder and admiration. 

** And thus according to my duty, 
since I am commanded thereunto by 
the will of Almighty God, have | 
not onely shewed you these mysteries 
in our journey, but thereby explained 
and proposedto your condition, hence- 
forth to rest absolutely satistied with 
the decrees of. heaven concerning his 
proceedings in humane affaires, not- 
withstanding how contrary soever 
they may appeare to your appetite or 
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conception ; for having sufiiciently 
revealed priacipals of rehygion, where. 
on to ground your faith, and to direct 
your actions, you need no more for 
your salvation and moral] conversation 
To which purpose I must again telf 
you, and conciude witb this saying, 
that as the intention of Almighty God 
is one thing, and the waies of man 
oftentimes another, so are you obliged 
to leave off your curiosities in that 
bebalte; and with these words pre- 
senily vanished from his sight.” 
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FRHE former work of our author 

was noticed by us, in the 15th 
volume of the Universal Magazine, 
page 41. His present volume con- 
tains eflusions of a ditierent quality to 
what he then laid before the public. 
Jn the preface he refers, with seeming 
pleasure, to the approbation bestowed 
upon his ‘‘ smailer production,” and 
considers that approbation as entailing 
aduty upon him, to shew ‘* that he 
is still more deserving the patronage 
he has received.” 

The first piece in the volume, and, 
fra which the title to the work has 
been .injudiciously derived, is an ele- 
giac trisule to the memory of the late 
Mr. Perce’val. Sorrow tor the fate 
of that virtuous man must be sincere, 
flow from what breast it will. The 
amiable parts of his character so pre- 
dominated, that not even the virulence 
of polities, nor the hereditary enmity 
of party, ventured to deny bim, in his 
grave, that applause which the active 
display of those qualities could not 
extort in bis life. ‘The author of the 
present volume seems to have felt, 
very sensibly, the virtues that distin- 
guished his hero ; and in his tribute 
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diferemus justitiam.” & 
to his memory, bas dwelt upon them 
with much generous euthusiasm.— 
The poem is but short, (and it is from 
iis brevity that we consider it as im- 
properly giving the title to the vo- 
lume) though the topics embraced 
are numerous. We should have beea 
glad, however, to have found in it 
inore coherency of plan. The same 
subjects of condolence are too often 
dismissed and too often resumed. 
The atthor does not seem to have 
prescribed to himself any definite 
lan in the composition of the poem. 
Sechane he was misled into this prac- 
tice, by supposing that.the nature of 
grief was better exhibited by irregu- 
arity, as the wild disorder of ‘passion 
cannot measure its course by regulated 
progression. This, however, though 
true of those strong emotions which 
are excited by the immediate percep- 
tion of the objects producing them, 
is not true of retrospective sorrow, 
where the solemn march of our ideas 
does not require to be heightened by 
the affectation of incoherency. The 
placid feelings of sobered woe, (the 
first paroxrsms of grief having sub- 
sided) demand a calm and mournful 
flow of thought and Janguage, indi- 
cating that the mind is chained. down 
to its melancholy office, and incapable 
of seeking artificial modes of display- 
ing its emotions. This distinction is, 
of course, not applicable to. dramatic 
writing where the passions are, €x- 
Libited in action, and where descrip- 

tion sbou)d be seldom found, 

The following stanza, fram the 
monouy ow Perceval, is pleasing -~' 
@] ; 


~ 
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Sweet are the tears by kindred spirits 
shed,— 
Sweet the warm sighs of undissembled 


woe, 
Pour’d o’er the ashes of the virtuous 
dead, 
That softly slumber in the grave below : 
Oh! then, ye tears, in larger currents 
flow, 
For he was virtue’s most distinguish’d 
child ; 
Within his breast the flame was wont to 
glow, 
The flame of freedom, pure and unde- 
filed, 
From selfish aims exempt—by passion un- 
bezuiled. 


At page 8, we find two grammatical 
errors : 

Immortal soul! (and that his spirit live 

In realms beyond this sublunary sphere, 

Let none presume to doubt, but freely give, 

To such sweet credence, his attentive ear) 
—c. 

In the first line the verb should be 
in the singular: in the fourth, the 
possessive pronoun his should be in 
the plural, their, none, being its an- 
tecedent. We cannot say “ there 
was none.” ; 

In p. Q, the line 


For much that tale our chiidren would 
appal, 

is feeble, and manifestly introduced 
only to help out the rime. And here 
we may be permitted to doubt whe- 
ther our author bas chosen that sort 
of versification best adapted to his 
talents. The Spenserian stanza de- 
mands uncommon nicety of expres- 
sion, much melody of composition, 
and especially a copious knowledge 
of the language, to prevent the ne- 
cessity of recurring to similar rimes, 
or merely expletive lines, which the 
iteration of the final sound is so apt 
to produce, Of the many who have 
attempted this style, perbaps Thom- 
son and Beattie alone have suc- 
ceeded; and nothing bat complete 
success can justify its employment, 
Unless managed with great dexterity, 
the —— it produces is unmiti- 
gated lamguor and heaviness. 

The last stanza, (p. 12) which cele- 
brates the fransmission of Percevai's 
Spirit to the heavenly abodes, dwells 
too much upon artificial images.— 
Temples and palaces bring back our 
thoughts to earth, and make us think 

Univengar Mac. Vou. XX. 


The Mourning Wreath, 
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of a state of temporal, rather than of 
celestial glory. 

To the Elegiac Tribute succeeds an 
Inscription, which the reader may 
suppose is intended for the sepulchre 
of the late minister. The initial lines 
strike us as defective. 

Here, strauger, pause, for near this marble 
sleeps 

The man, who virtue’s fairest chaplet 
wore, &e. 

The chaplet of virtue may be placed 
upon the brow of vice. Life is full 
of instances where the reward and in- 
signia of virtue are unworthily be- 
stowed, sometimes from delusion and 
sometimes from design. Merely to 
be decorated with this “ chaplet,” is 
no evidence of deserving it. prs 
if wove were substituted, it might 
convey the more correct and compre- 
hensive image of Perceval weaving 
the chaplet of virtue by his actions, 
whose morality was unequivocal,— 
But the author commits another fault. 
He tells us, among other things, 
that the memory of the- martyred 
minister was not endeared by the 
** strength of talent’ which in- 
dubitably possessed; but that it was 
his virtues alone that demanded and 
obtained that respect. Yet, he ime 
mediately celebrates, as a virtue, 
That constant wish and ever-restless care, 
To spread her (his country’s) conquests 

and ber freedum wide; 


Could virtae alone do this? Talent 
was the power by which it was ef- 
fected: the application of that talent 
constituted the virtue. 

On the whole, though this piece 
gives the title to the volume, and, in 
our opinion, as already expressed, im- 
properly gives it, we by no means 
consider it as the best which the 
volume contains. ‘ 

The next production is an ‘* Ad- 
dress to the Conductors of the Military 
Panorama.” ‘These conductors were 
liberal eulogists of the author's former 
work. Who does not therefore an- 
ticipate the strain of these courtly 
numbers ? There are some good pas- 
sages however. 

n the poem of “ Philander to 
Leanthe,” the author is amorous, if 
The concluding line of 


the first stanza, (p. 35) is pure bathos: 


= the first line, in the next page, 
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contains an exploded use of the pre- 
position fo, introduced as a feeble ex- 
pletive to eke it out. At page 36, 
retrospective is employed improperly 
as a substantive. In condenining the 
freedom of our author's muse, we know 
we offend against his better judgment: 
for he asks, (p. 41). why those who 
cannot feel as he feels, should ‘* of 
its glowing. properties complain ?”. 
It is a question of morality, however, 
and not of feeling: and it is a sad kind 
of sophistry that would erect the tri- 
bunal of individual feeling apon the 
sacred and immutable principles of 
fithess and propriety. A culprit might 
as well object to the sentence of the 
judge, because the judge could not 
participate in those feelings which 
prompted the criminal to act wrong. 
Besides, the feeling — be common, 
upon many topics, toall men: but in 
what do decorum, good order, and 
virtue consist, if not in the regulation 
and suppression of those feelings 
which in the boldness of an unawed 
career, would break in upon thesystem 
of social life ? 

All, and more than we have here 
expressed, we wish unequivocally to 
say of the author’s next piece, “ Pa- 
raclete,.or the Sorrows of ‘Abelard 
and Heloise.” We will offer no re- 
mark upon the temerity of treating 
a subject which Pope has so exqui- 
sitely touched, and in which so man 
subsequent writers have failed. We 
declare, however, our utter disappro- 
bation of the moral character of this 
poem, fearless of being included in 
the author's description of those *‘ rigid 
moralists who hate the softer plea- 
sures of this life, only because ae 

be 


are past the enjoyment of them.” 

profligate maxim, which might 
urged with equal propriety against the 
indignant censor of any vice or folly. 
The author attempts to apologize for 
the necessity of os to the pe- 
culiar incident in Abelard’s life, from 
which all his misfortunes flowed. But 
where was the necessity of any allu- 
sion? Why excite prurient curiosity, 
by obscure hints at an indecent trans- 
ection? Why'darkly point out the 
event, why partially unveil the pic- 
ture which we shrink from disclosing 
altogether? Even Pope, who has 
laneed at this catastrophe with great 
xterity, offends more than he 
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pleases; for it is vain to attempt the 
exhibition of that which is inherently 
impure, without wounding the eye 
and ear of modesty. We wish, there- 
fore, most sincerely, that our author 
had not undertaken this subject, or, 
at least, that he had not so undertaken 
it. In a future edition of the volume, 
we hope his good sense will induce 
him to expunge many passages; and 
to that same good sense we trust for 
a candid interpretation of thesestrie- 
tures. 


Having thus freely dwelt upon the 
blemishes of this poem, it is but jus- 
tice that we.should. attend to what is 
good in it. The. following lines @re 
pleasing :— 


Though each emotion of my heart 
seem’d dead, 
And every atom of affection fled, 
Though nature bent devoutly to the cross, 
And fondly struggled to torget her loss, 
While stern religion with mysterious eyes, 
Folding her arms, sat .pond’ring on :the 
skies, ‘ 
Still love, that dear possessor of my soul; 
Resum’d his soft ineffable controul, 
Whisper’d the sweet, the memorable 
name, 
Source of my glory, and of all my shame, 
Still bade me hope, ’till recollection cried; 
Ye dreams of worldly happiness subside, 
Fade all ye tender promises of bliss, .. 
Each warm embrace, each passion-breath- 
ing kiss,— ; 
Enamour’d eyes with ecstacy too bright, 
Oh, vanish all from Heloisa’s sight, 
And in this holy consecrated sput, 
Be every trait of Abelard forgot. 


That division of the volume which 
comprises the ‘‘ Miscellaneous Po- 
ems,” exhibits, by far, the most 
plessing. and favourable specimen of 
our author’s talents. The following 
is elegant and harmonious :— 


Lines suggested by the perusal of an inci- 
dent in Italian romance. 


Why dest thou, Jane! still press me to thy 
cheek, 

And clasp me to thy bosom? Must it be,— 

Still must I dote ou those dejected eyes, - 

That tes = lip, where pleasure once 


rega 
And curse the hour that beheld us meet? . 
Lovely thou wert, and insiocent as fair, © 


The rose then blossom’d on thy virgin 


form, 
And heav’n look’d down with wonder and 
delight. 


- 
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Now; ernel fate! the world has grown un- 
kind, : 
Friends,—they are fled, and 
Jane’s— ats. 
Save one, who. never will forsake her 
charms, , its 
Or spurn her in misfortune and distress. 
Come to me, love! lost as thou art to fame, 
€ome to the breast that never shunn’d 
thee yet, 
And share, at least, what heaven may al- 


foes are only 


Ow : 
Yes, fallen girl! I pity all thy wrongs, 
Weep o’er the gloomy volume of thy life, 
And still, amidst the deluge of thy grief, 
Indulge the fond, the sweet auspicious 


hope, 
All may be well again '—butoh! I dread 
The cloud of misery that is yet to come : 
Where is thy mother, Jane?—-and where 
the man, ‘ 


The good old man, who talk’d of happy 


YS, 
His daughter’s virtues, and his peace in 
heav’n ? 
It must not be,—the very thought’ cuts 
deep, 
And = us in confusion. Hapless 
girl! 
How = he dote-upon thy blooming 
rm, 
And heap his henedictions on thy head, 
Ere virtue saw thee from her shrine de- 
part! 
Now could he mark thee, wretched and 
forlorn, 
Stalking, at night, the dark and friendless 
streets 
In quest of thy subsistence, poor old man ! 
How would he curse thy mother and him- 


self, 

And weep, dear girl! thy melancholy fate : 
Come to me, Jane, and tell the tale again, 
I love to hear the narrative of woe, 

(And, hearing, yield the little aid I boast) 
But thine ahove all others,—for with thee, 
Lost as thou wert to virtue’s fair renown, 
When first I met thee on the road of guilt, 
Happy have been the moments I have 


And full of meditation and delight. 
"Twas not the low and‘grov’lling view of 


sense, 
The brutal impulse of a mind impure, 
That charm’d me in thy presence, ’twas 
the thought 
Of better days that woke my feelings up, 
And taught me to commisserate thy woe : 
But, hark! my love, the bitter wind blows 
shrill, | 
And the rudeelements above seem leagued 
To torture and affright thee. O! ’twas 
not thus, 
When in thy natiye cot, sweet smiling 
scene 
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Of innocence and peace! thy guodly sire, 
And that unvarying friend, thy mother, 
sa 


w 

The growing beauties of their matchless 
Jane: 

Fierce tho’ it pour’d, and loud the whirl- 
wind blew, 

It little harm’d the tenantry within, 

Or rais’d one dark foreboding in the 
breast: 

But now, my Jane !-enow, while the tor- 
rent raves, 

And — itself seems wrathful but cn 
thee, 

How keen the feelings of their aching 
hearts, 

How sad the prospect floating on their 
eyes! ; 


Lost, ’reft of every succour, and undone, 

The scoff of cold barharity and fraud, 

The sport and prey of revellers obscene, 

They mark thee strolling thro’ Augusta’s 
streets, 

In search of bread, that sours at thy 
lips aad 

Then ning back to pleasures long gone 


When icouen sat conspicuous on thy brow, 

They view the transformation of thy 
charms, 

And weep for days that never can return : 

I wou’d, my love; pursue the mournful 
theme, 

Trace all the incidents of former honrs, 

The pastural revel, aud the cottage fete ; 

A thousand joys unwitness’d, but by love, 

In greye, and meadow, when the day de- 
clin’d, 

And the pale moon diselos’d her virgin 
beams :— 

All these, my Jane! with rapture would] 

aint, 
But thee my heart, this miserable heart, 
Feeling the tortures thine is doom’d to 


bear, 
Foregoes the contemplation of thy fate, 
And, sick’ning, shuts its awful volume up, 


The extracts from the manuscript 
m of Albuera, induce us to ho 
that the author will finish what he 
has so well begui, and continue to 
celebrate the victorious deeds of his 
countrymen. ‘The recent battles of 
Vittoria and the Pyrenees afford him 
a noble and ample field. We are 
tempted to extend our extracts, by 
the following one from this unfinished 


poem, as a justification of our advice 


to the author: — 

Night still roll’d on, and darkness spread 

O’er every valeand mountain-head,. ” 

And eyery flush from heav'n had fied, 
The dreamer’s, dream, was o'er ; 
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Wood, glen, and copse, and castle-tow’r, 

Each sacred walk, and secret bow’r, 

Where love might now indulge his pow’r, 
Was lost, and seen no more; 

And all was motionless and still, 

Save when, beyond the guarded hill, 
The convent clock was heard, 

Or when, upon the lowland green, 

From short repose, and still unseen, 
The weary guardsman stirr’d. 

But hark! what strikes the cautious ear, 
And flashes high and bright? 

Does aught of human form appear 
Unfriendly to the warder’s sight ? 

Not so '!—along the mountain ways, 

And thro’ the woods the torches blaze, 

Down to the murm’ring flood that strays, 
Across the dusky plain,— 

That stream whose surface yet shall glow 
With many a crimson stain, 

And many a yielding grave bestow 
To thousands yet unslain. 


Thus, stealing thro’ the silent night, 
The Britons took their way, 
Till they had reaeh’d the distant height, 
That shone beneathgthtaw’ ring light, 
Of Gallia’s- vast dpa}, 
And they bai the sky, 
But’ that the-wait Watchful eye, 
Discern’d Aihwark the’¢héquer’d air, 
Pull many a torch’s wfvid glare, 
Prophetic of the foe ;— 
Quench’d,an an instant, was the blaze 
Thro’ all the woods and mountain ways, 
Down to the rivulet that strays 
Upon the plain below: 
And all again was wrapp’d in shade, 


And down tbe height, and thro’ the glade, 


Svenes where the bayonet and blade 
Their revelry shall hold, 

The wary scouts their watch pursued, 

Till they bad reach'd the distant wood, 
And Gaul’s battalions. told. 


They saw and mark’d her vast array, 
They saw her fires sublimely play 
Across the peopled green ; 


Thick round the woods and niountain drawn, and the Jan 


banks, : 
Repos’d in peace her awful ranks, 
Where war had never been: 


Allseem’d inslumber wrapp’d, tave where, 


Of sullen and unseemly air, 
The sentinels appear ; 

And all was silent, save the sound 

Of those who walk’d the camp around, 
And gave the friendly cheer, 
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Such as wou’d make the heart rebound 
With joy, in such a scene profound, 

And please the timid ear. 
It was a sight supremely grand, 
To see them scatter’d o’er the land, 
Beside the groves, and near the flood, 
Yet undefil’d with human blood, 
And on the mountain’s verdant side, 
And where the spreading woodlands hide 

The shafts of death and pain, 

To watch them, in theirsoft repose, 
Who, ere to-morrow’s evening close, 
Mix’d with themselves, and with their foes, 

Shall slumber with the slain: 

Yes, ’twas a dread and awful sight, 

To see them ’neath the torch’s light, 
That flush’d the darken’d skies, 

As if it were the funeral bed 

Of Mars, with all its trophies spread, 

To glut ambition’s eyes. 

There are many other of the smaller 
pieces, in this volume, which we could 
quote with great approbation: they 
exhibit unequivocal proofs of the au- 
thor’s taste and genius. With this 
general commendation we shall con- 
clude, observing that he appears to 
possess talents for poetical compo- 
sition, which, if duly cultivated, may 
producea work of permanentcelebrity; 
and, adding, that when he addresses 
himself to any connected and com- 
prehensive work, he should maturely 
digest his plan, before he commences 
to execute his own conceptions. 


Rose and Emity, or Sxetenes of 
Yours. By Mrs. Rosexrts. 1 
vol. i2mo. 1812. 

6 ee the ingenious author of this 

pleasing moral tale, we are dis- 
posed to give every praise her work 
can merit. The narrative is interest- 
ing, the characters are faithfully 
is, in pene- 

ral, pure and peenniet The moral 
deducible from the whole is tnex- 
ceptionable; and, as a volute for the 
perusal of youth, we know ho work 
we would sooner commend to their 
attention, to beguile a few of those 
dangerous hours which lie in wait to 
corrupt the indolence of vacant time. 


POETRY, ORIGINAL AND SELECTED: 
Where chance may guide—no prop ‘sap- 


; ports my frame, 
Absorb’d in thought, I bend my de- Though from my loins sprang maany of my 


Tue Man or Woes. 


JDESERTED by my race, foriorn I stray, 


vious way 


name: 
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For Jam poor! While blest with strength 
and health, 

And in my reach there gleam’d a view of 
wealth, 

Caress’d I liv’d;—but now worn out‘and 
poor, 

My rap’s offensive at my offspring’s door. 

No kind embrace, no cheering voice I hear, 

But accents harsh assail my anguish’d ear: 

How came you hither? Then, with smo- 
ther’d frown, 

Bid reach a chair, and, if l like, sit down! 

‘ln fostering them, in giving ample lore, 

No pains were spar'd, nor did i spare my 
store 5 

Forgoiten these, above me high they wing, 

And words inclement at their sire they 
fling. 

Launch’ by a son on misfortune’s trou- 
bled sen, 

Whose waves near plung'd me into pe- 
hury— 

Sapp’d by distress, my constitution strong 

At length gave way, although it struggled 
long: 

Close round my heart twin’d my beloved 


rood, 
And hard I strove to keep above the flood— 
lu hopes to place them far beyond its 
pow’r, 
Each nerve was strained to regain the 
shore. 
While plans were fram’d to benefit the 
whole, 
My little all was left to joint controul : 
One roof enshielded our united care, 
And of the toil each was alike to share. 
But discord soon, alas! began to reign— 
A father’s voice was tteated with disdain ; 
Pur though his head was sifver’d o’er by 
time, 
And much he’d seen—to counsel verg’d 
on erime 3 
Than he themselves ideally more sage, 
They spurn’d the precepts of his riperage; 
He too was sick, and burdensume might 


prove, 
Nor more could give—then Jet him out 


remove, 

He's useless now ! Commanded to depart, 

In tones, though courtly, piercing deep 
heart 


my , 
Combined with them, a once endearing 
wife 
Impatient grown to see a husband's life 
Leng yam g glimamer, when her changing 
e 


Join’d in the ery, and bade me straight 
Temove. 

The doors were elos’d. Thus by my kin- 
dred driven 

To wander homeless ‘peath th’ expanse of 
Heaven, 

An outcast with the world before me 


Spread, 
To seek a shelter for my hoary head, 
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Worn out and feeble, whithershall I roam? 

Where find a place that § can call “‘a 
home?” 

Delightful sound, though not devoid of 
care, 

Since not a spot th’ obtrusive guest will 
spare. 

Sad retrospection keenly brings to mind 

Th’ unfeeling deeds of those J left behind, 

And rends my heart with pangs of deepest 
woe, 

My dire companions wheresoe’er I go. 

To-screen themselves they strive to blast 
my faine, ; 

With stigmas loading my erst spotless 
name: 

My fame may yield to the unnat’ral blast, 

But it is o’er! my frame is drooping fast ! 

Should filial accents strike upon mine 

ear 

In soothing sounds, my mourning heart to 
cheer— 

Should connubial love resume its former 
reign, 

And guileless smileupon my soul again, 

Still I might live, and jocund be once 
more, 

And in oblivion plunge all pass‘d before. 

Those not await me.—My deserted head 

May unsupported sink among the dead : 

I’ve no kind hand to close my dying eyes ; 

No kindred, as the soul from prison fies, 

To calm the struggles of departing breathy 

And smooth the passage to the realms of 
death. 

Pity the sorrows of an aged man, 

Whose trembling limbs have bor#te him 

to your door ; 

Whose days are dwindled to a narrow 


Span, 
Ob ! take himin, for grief oppreases sore. 


Ericram. ~ 
The thought from J.B. Rousseau. 
MEDLER running to suppress a riot, 
Received a blow that laid him quiet ; 
For at his eye 
A rogue let fly 
The heavy thwack that floor’d him. 
He made grimaces 
- And hideous faces ; 
When a Doctor, rushing from the mob, 
And very willing to obtain a job, 
With gentle stimulants restor’d him. 
“¢ Ah, Doctor!” eried the sufférer, with a 


sigh, 
(As soon as he could stand) ; 
“* Ah, — tell me, shall I lose my 
e e A) 


With many solemn bows and shrugs, 
** T have it in my hand.” 
Quiz. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES, 


Frencuo IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 


Worms in Bees, Causes of Digestion, &c. 


M DE LA BILLADIERE, who is 
@ occupied with the raising of 
bees, having observed the abdomen of 
one bigger than common, found a 
white worm upon it; and that the boe 
dy of this worm is white, divided into 
twelve rings, flattened underneath, 
and terminated at one extremity by 
two large tubercles, each of them 
pierced by an oval hole, and at the 
other by two threads, forming two soft 
points. Under the tubercles there is 
a transverse slit; M. Bose considering 
this as the mouth, regards the part 
which is terminated by two points as 
that in which the anus ought to be, 
and ranking the animal among the in- 
testinal worms, he has formed a genus 
of it called dipodium. He admits, 
however, that the organs may be vice 
versa, and iv this case the worm will 
considerably resemble several larvz of 
flies with two wings. There is reason 
to believe that the larve of one of 
these flies exist in the inside of the 
drone bee. It is remarkable, that so 
large a worm should inhabit the-body 
of an insect so small as the bee. 


Relative to the first stage of diges- 
tion which takes place in the human 
stomach, this was for a long time as- 
cribed to trituration by means of its 
nvuscular coats; but Reaumur having 
remarked that food contained in com- 
pressible tubes open at both ends, di- 
gested the same as in the stomach, the 
general opinion of latter times has 
been, according to his experiments, 
that this function is owing to a kind 
of solution operated by a juice which 
exudes from the coats of the stomach. 
Spalfanzani asserts it in a very cele- 
brated work, that haying applied the 
stomachic or gastric juice taken.out 


of the stomach to alimentary sub-. 


stances of all kinds, he witnessed, 
when it was aided by a sufficient beat, 
effects nearly similar to those which it 
would have produced in the stomach 
itself. He even went the length of 
ascribing to the gastric juice, when 
thus isolated, the property of arresting 
the progress of puttefoction: He also 


drew this conclusion, since adopted 
by most physiologists, viz. that the 
gastric juice exercises its digestive 
and antiseptic action by its own pecu- 
liar nature, and in virtue of its com- 
position and affinities. [t may be ad- 
ded, that notwithstanding the claims 
and pretensions of these conspicuous 
authors to this discovery of the cause 
of digestion, it has been expressed a 
hundred years before they existed, 
that the stomach digested by means 
of its own menstruum ! 


NaTIONAL VAccCINE EstTaBuisu- 
MENT. 


By Dr. Seroando de Meir y Noriega 
an Eccilesiastic. 


London, Jan. 10, 1813, 


HE small- pox as well as the mea- 

sles were unknown in New Spain 
before the conquest. They were 
brought there, says Torquemada, by’ 
a negro from Pamfilo of Narvaez; 
and they occasioned such destruction, 
that he does not hesitate to affirm, 
that the greatest part of the Indians 
died, among whom was the emperor 
Cuitlahuatzin, who succeeded Mon-, 
tezuma. 

According to the reports made to 
Cortez, there died in the empire of 
Mexico alone three millions and a 
half. It was not long before fresh va- 
riolous infection was brought over, 
and according to Torquemada, eight 
hundred thousand Indians perished: 

Europe has continued to commnuni- 
cate this scourge at intervals of thirty, 
twenty, or a less number of years, 
and the infection extending itself 
from Vera Cruz to the most remote 
parts, has, like a destructive plague, 
spread terror, death, and desolation 
over that continent. ‘The longer it 
is retarded the more fatal it becomes, ' 
because the danger increases with the’ 
age.of the sufferers. Thirty-three 
years ago there were carried off more 
than ten thousand persons in the 
towns of Mexico and Puebla alone, 
by this contagion, which was the last 
‘but one that has visited this kingdom, 
.and it was brought. there after an ine, 
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terval of nineteen years. It was from 
this last attack that [ was a sufferer in 
my natiye-country, in Monterry, the 
capital of the new kingdom of Leon, 
and there was not a family which did 
not put on mourning. Some of these 
families disappeared altogether, be- 
cause they were all adults. Those 
who lived in the country were preser- 
ved from its influence by banking the 
dunghills of the large and small cattle 
around their dwellings. The small- 
pox acts with the greatest virulence 
upon those parts of the body most ex- 
posed to the sun, such as the face and 
hands; and as the Indians are the 
most exposed by their habits of life 
and manner of clothing, the havock 
which it makes among them is more 
horrible. 


The reason, according to Torque- 
mada, why the first infection killed so 
many was, because the Indians igno- 
rantly washed and bathed themselves. 
Jn the new kingdom of Leon, there 
were several wandering nations so 
warlike, that the Spaniards could not 
with arms in their hands resist their 
attacks upon their towns, Thesmall- 
pox, however, extirpated all of them; 
and fifty years ago, heaps of bones, 
like so many trophies of the disease, 
were to be seen under the old tufted 
eaks in the fields. At this present 
time, when a savage sees one of his 
companions attacked by the infection, 
he leaves him, takes his horse and his 
provision, and flies to a great distance 
in the woods. 


As soon as the inoculation for the 
small-pox was introduced into Eu- 
rope, Haro, the archbishop of Mexico, 
ordered the curates and ecclesiastics 
to perform it through their several 
towns with their own hands; and al- 
though the prejudices and scruples of 
some hindered the practice becoming 
general, yet it is certain that to ino- 
culation is to be attributed the dimi- 
nished evil which the small-pox occa- 
sioned fourteen years ago. 


The king of Spain having sent the 
art of vaccination with Dr. Balmis, it 
was received with such pompous cere- 
monies, both civil and*military, that 
the people caught the enthusiasm. I 
believe that not a person remained at 
that time unvaccinated. The vice- 
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roy’s lady, Donna Ives de Torrigi, 
employed herself in vaccinating the 
Indian children; and as the vaccine 
is found in the cows of the provinces 
of Puebla and Michauacan, ready at 
hand, all the children are now vacci- 
nated, and the natural small-pox has 
not appeared these fourteen years, 
They already believe their country to 
be free from such a scourge, and 
should it appear again, it would be 
easy to counteract it in the beginning 
by employing the vaccine. “ 

The celebrated doctor Unamie also 
writes at Luna, that in the two towns 
of the sierra of Peru, there had been 
no small-pox, because the inhabitants 
inoculated themselves by milking the 
caws which actually had the vaccine. 
Upon being asked, whether they ever 
had the small pox, they answered, 
they only had a few pimples on their 
hands. 


Tue AFRican INSTITUTION. 
Settlement of Sierra Leone. 


HE situation of Sierra Leone has 
been extremely well chosen; 

and although io common with every 
other part of this coast, its. climate is 
very inimical to an European consti- 
tution, yet it may be safely asserted 
that it is far less so than any other 
place in the whole of this long range 
from Senegal to Benin, with the whole 
exception of Goree and the vicinity 
of Cape Verde. But the country any 
where about Goree, besides other ob- 
jections, placed as it is in a remote 
corner of the extensive regions with 
which a more immediate communica- 
tion was necessary in order to effect 
any good, could never answer in the 
least the benevolent purposes for 
which Sierra Leone was principally 
founded. More fertile spots could in- 
deed have been easily found; but so 
low (where otherwise eligible) that it 
would have been an hazardous expe- 


‘ rimeut to place an European colony 


on any of them. Bulama may be an 
exception; for as tothe unhappy con- 
clusion of that undertaking, the same 
sort of people, idle, unruly, and utter- 
ly unfit for such an arduous enter- 
prize, would have perished equally at. 
Sierra Leone, and, even under much 
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more favourable circumstances, would 
have bafiled ali the astonishing exer- 
tions of their leader, Captain Beaver, 
for their welfare and preservation. 

The peculiar and verv oppressive 
difficulties with which this colony has 
had to contend, combined with the 
nature of the soil, and the scantiness 
and indolence of the population, have 
hitherto greatly retarded the progress 
of cultivation; but the late reduciion 
of the public expenditure having con- 
vinced the inhabitants that they must 
depend entirely on their own exer- 
tions, much more land has been put 
into tillage, and, with the assistance 
which the captured negroes afford, 
the country is assuming a more favour- 
alle aspect. 

The town and public buildings are 
assuming a more permanent fori. 

But even allowing that it may be 
many years before trade and cultiva- 
tion can advance in a great degree, 
and an adequate pecuniary return can 
be made to the mother country for the 
expence which she bas incurred, yet 
this does not essentially affect the far 
nobler purpose for which this colony 
was founded: namely, to endeavour 
to ameliorate the condition of this hi- 
therto iijl-fated portion of the globe. 
It certainly has had the effect of dimi- 
nishing, in a very great degree, the 
slave trade in its neighbourhood. 
The frequent interruptions and an- 
noyances which that traffic receives 
from the vicinity of an establishment 
increasing daily in consideration (and 
lately very much in power, by the 
eonstant presence of some ship of war) 
will, at no distant period, put an effec- 
tual stop to it. The present white 
factors and dealers of course make, 
and will make, every effort for its con- 
tinuance; but they are diminishing 
fast in number, and it is not likeiy 
that any new ones will venture their 
lives in such situations as these factors 
are generally placed, and carry on 
speculations of such very hazardous 
issue. These observations, however, 
are limited to this immedjate part of 
western Africa, and are not even ia 
this small space without difficulties 
attached to them. 


It would have been in vain to make 
any attempt to improve the coudition 
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of Africa, without having first esta- 
blished a colony of some strength, 
founded upon equitable principles, 
trom whence, as a tocus, all our efforts 
may be directed: and however Sierra 
Leone may have fallen short of the 
sanyuine expectations which had been 
formed of its success, there is every 
fair probability that Africa wili uiti- 
mateiy derive mech goed from this 
settlement; not rapidly, indeed, nor 
perhaps extensively, for this century, 
but still advancing as fast as can be 
reasonably expected from power and 
resources so slender and dispropor- 
tioned to such a gigantie undertaking, 
as the civilization of any considerable 
portion of a continent so steeped in 
barbarity as Africa. 

The want of the strong control of 
law, and of a general system of juris- 
prudence, is so severely felt among 
the traders in Afvica, that the foun- 
dation of a colony, which may attaiy 
hereafter a sufficient magnitude to 
render it a suitable seat far courts, 
armed with full authority to. repress 
and punish the enormities which so 
frequently happen on this coast, and 
pass without animadversion; the 
foundation of such a colony must 
surely be considered as a matter wor- 
thy of very great attention; and there 
is no place on the whole coast which 
could in any degree be rendered so 
efficient for this most desirable per- 
pose as Sierra Leone. 


Neither has the public money (con- 
sidered merely as matter of account) 
by any means been expended upon 
this colony without a return which 
deserves a much greater considera- 
tion than is generally given to it; 
namely, the asyluin which it has af 
forded to the Nova Séotians and the 
Maroons, so that thev are no longera 
burthen upon the British treasary. 


There are 400 houses within the 
walls of Free Town, Sierra Leone, 
containing 1917 inhabitants, entirely 
exclusive of the slaves who have been 
liberated under the sentence of the 
court of admiralty, and who are sap- 
posed now to amount to upwards of 
2500. The houses in the town ase 
valued at 26,000/. sterling. 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY & PHILOSOPHICAL; 


With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, und Works 
in Hand, Sc. Ge. 


HE fourth part of Storer’s Gra- 
phic and Historical Description 
of the Cathedrals of Great Britain 
containing Winchester cathedral, em=- 
bellished with eight views, was pub- 
lished on the Ist inst. 
A new novel, from the pen of the 
author of Cecilia, Evelina, &c. will 
appear early in November. 
The Medical and Chirurgical ‘So- 
ciety will publish the fourth volume 
of their Transactions in October. 
Dr. Smith has made considerable 
progress in the third edition of his In- 
troduction to Physiological and Sys- 
teinatical Botany, which will be pub- 
lished in one volume octavo, illustra- 
ted by numerous engravings. 
Mrs. Roberts, author of the inter- 
esting tale of Rose and Emily, is en- 
gaged on a novel jn three volumes, 
which will be ready for publication in 
December. 
Dr, Hutton has nearly ready for 
publication, the second edition of Re- 
creations in Mathematics and Natura} 
Philosophy : containing ainusing Dis- 
sertations and Enquiries concerning 
a variety of subjects, the most rémark- 
able and proper to excite curiosity 
and attention, to the whole range of 
the mathematical and philosophical 
sciences: First composed by M. Oza- 
nam, of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences, &c, Lately recomposed, and 
greatly enlarged, in a new edition, by 
the celebrated M. Montucela, and now 
translated into English, and improved 
with many additions and observations. 
The work will be comprised in four 
volumes 8vo. illustrated with nearly 
one hundred 4to. plates. 
Mr. Bensley has just finished the 
Drinting of Sir Egerton Brydges’ Ru- 
minator, a series of Essays, moral, 
sentimental, and critical, in two vols. 
- Svo. 
_ Mr. W. Daniell, A. R. A. is prepar- 
mg for publication, 2 Picturesque 

oyage round Great Britain, illustra- 
ted with coloured engravings. To 
commencewith a Picturesque Voyage 
from the Land's Enid towards Angle- 
sea. The design of this voyaye is a 
descriptive account of the coast, and 
of every objeet worthy of observation 
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in its vicinity; ofthe towns, harbours, 
forts, and the genetal character and 
appearance of the shore round the 
island. The voyage will be written 
by Mr. Richard Ayton, and illustrated 
with coloured prints, engraved by Mir. . 
W. Daniell, from his own drawifizs. 

Mr. J. N. Cosham, accoutitant in 
Bristol, has just completed, in one y+ 
lume 12mo. a new «ork, particolarly 
calculated for the use of batikers, 
merchants, &c. &c. consisting of thre 
hundred and sixty five tables, exhi- - 
biting without calculation, the num- 
ber of days from each day of the year, 
to every other day of the year. 

Dr. Smith and Mr, Sowerby intend 
to add a general index to their thirty- 
six volumes, which will be completed 
in January 1814. The thames of the 
plants contained in that work, amount- 
ing to nearly 2600, will be arranged in 
one part alphabetically, and in another 
part according to the Liung#ar system, 
with the improvements, since its pub- 
lication. 

Mr. Sowerby is making preparations 
for publishing his Minergl Coneho- 
logy every month. The British and 
Exotic Mineralogy will be ¢ompleted 
in the course of the next year. 

In the press, a translation from the 
French, of a Dis¢ertation wpon the 
sixty French éditions of the imitations 
of Jesus Christ; with Considerations 
upon the question relative to the aa- 
thor of that-work; the original by 
Ant. Al Barber, librarian to his ma- 
jesty the Emperor, and one ‘of the 
council of state, from the Paris edit. 

Mr. W. Dodsworth is preparing for 
the press, an‘historical Description of 
the Church of Salisbury, including 
an account of its monuments, chiefly 
extracted from Gough's Sepulcbral 
Monuments; also biographical Me- 
moirs of the bishops of Salisbury, 
from the earliest period. 

Mr. Meadley is engaged in compil- 
ing Memoirs of Algernon Sydney, 
witb an Appendix of curious and au- 
thentic Documents, which will soon 
be ready for publication. . 

Sir Egerton Brydges is preparin 
for publication, Letters to a Prien 
on the Poor Laws, particularly as they 
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relate to Settlements and the modern 
System of Poor Houses. 

Miss Rundall of Bath has announ- 
ced Part I. of a new History of Eng- 
land, to be completed in three parts, 
in one volume 4to, with forty copper- 
plates. 

In the press, Poetical Trifles, on 
various subjects, serious and comic, 
by E. Trapp Pilgrim, Esq. 

Miss E. A. Coxe has in the press, a 
Tale, entitled Liberality and Preju- 
dice. 

A plan is arranging for the esta- 
blishment of a new Daily Evening 
Paper, devoted to the cause of Truth, 
Peace, and Reform, the principal ob- 
ject of which will be to rescue the 
English peopte from the thraldom of 
the present corrupt and mischievous 
press. 

W. Playfair, Esq. bas circulated 
proposals for publishing by subscrip- 
tion, Political Portraits in this new 
Era; with explanatory Notes, histo- 
rical and biographical. 

In the press, Mr. Benjamin Brooks’ 
Lives of the Puritans, being a com- 
prehensive appendage to Neal’s His- 
tory of the Puritans, and a series of 
biographical History connected with 
Palmer's Nonconformist’s Memorial ; 
including Memorials of those Non- 
conformist Divines who died previous 
to the act of Uniformity in 1662. 

Dr. Marshall Hali of Edinburgh, is 
preparing a practical work on the Phy- 
siognomy and Attitude of patients un- 
der a course of medicine, the symp- 
toms, &c. of diseases. 

Dr. Hales has completed his new 
Analysis of Chronology, and added a 
copious general Index. The whole 
will be ready for publication early in 
the winter. 

In the press, the History of the 
University of Cambridge, with a 
series of Engravings, by George 

ver. 

Mr. Barker is preparing for publi- 
cation, a complete View of all the 
best and most valuable Editiens of 
the Classics, with a complete View of 
works on Latin criticism and antiqui- 
ties. 

Shortly will be published, by Mr. 
Kidd, some Criticisms, Tracts, &c. 
by the late professor Porson. 

A first and second volume of the 
Transactions of the Batavia Society of 
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Arts and Sciences, are among the lat- 
est arrivals from Javay and will spee- 
dily be published, wholly or in part. 


ArTs, SciENCES, &c. 


Horne Tooke’s copy of Johnson's 
Dictionary, with marginal notes, was 
bought at the sale of his books by ma- 
jor James, for 2@0/. and it is said is 
to be printed immediately. Other 
articles enriched by his notes, sold as 
under :— 


Burke's French Revolution 
Godwin’s Enquirer 
Hardy's Trial, 4 vol. 
Tooke's ditto, “6 
Harris’ Hermes, 16 
Locke on the Understanding 13 
Locke’s Works, folio, 18 
Louth’s Grammar 5 
Lye Dict. Saxonicum 34 
Monboddo on Language 
Oswald on Common Sense 
Piozzi’s Synonimes 

Phillips on Juries 

Ritson on Shakspeare 
Skinner’s Etymologicon Lex. 
Spelman’s Glossary 

Vossii Opera 12 


Real State of France, civil and lite- 
rary.—l\t is now said to be upwards of 
ten years since any correct accounts 
of the internal condition of this new 
empire were submitted to the English 
nation. The works of Mr. Pinkerton 
and Miss Plumptre are doubtless ex- 
ceptions, but as the fairness of their 
representations do not favour the pre- 
judices raised by the London news- 
papers and other interested advocates 
for eternal war, these works have as 
much as possible been kept in the 
back ground. The English gentle- 
man who furnished these recent parti- 
culars has lately returned from Paris, 
after residing there nearly eleven 
years. ‘‘ The famous Barrere,” he 
says, ‘* is attached to the police, with 
a pension of 12,000 livres, and writes 
the political articles and strictures in 
the Moniteur. Barras, the ex-direc- 
tor, lives on his estate in Burgundy. 
Carnot lives privately in Paris. Sieyes, 
a count and asenator, lives in much 
splendour at Paris. The ex-king and 
queen of Spain, the prince of Peace, 
and two junior children reside at 
Rome. Feodiaant Viltb still re- 
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mains at Valency, near Blois, at a 
chateau belonging to the Prince of 
Benevente; he hunts in the forest, 
and is constantly attended by a gens 
d'arme, but is supposed to have no 
inclination to escape, or to take on 
himself the cares of government, ow- 
ing to the weakness of his intellect. 

** No paper money js in circulation 
in France. Gold and silver coins ex- 
ist in great abundance in Napoleons 
and double Napoleons of gold; and 
in the cent sols, two francs, one franc, 
and half and quarter franc, of silver. 
Butchers’ meat in France is from 44d. 
to 5d. per pound of 20 ounces, at the 
public markets; bread 2d. cheese 7d. 
butter Is. Sd. (in April), potatoes, 
the English bushel, 4d. ordinary wine 
6d. per bottle, good burgundy sd. 
ordinary claret 10d. and good claret 
ts. 9d. In the provinces the whole 
are 30 per cent. cheaper. Colonial 
produce is very dear: loaf sugar 6s. 
the pound, moist sugar, 4s. 6d. coffee, 
ad. per ounce. Beet root sugar as 
dear at present as the West India, and 
is much mixed with moist sugar by 
the venders. 

“ The direct taxes are but trifling, 
amounting altogether to not more 
than 5 or 6 per cent. on householders, 
There isa land-tax of about 5d. in the 
pound. The revenue is chiefly raised 
by duties on imports and exports, and 
imposts on staple manufactures. The 
roads are in fine condition. Of pri- 
vate buildings there are few new ones. 
Trade in general is dead. Travelling 
is secure, and there are no public ex- 
ecutions except for murder and coin- 
ing. The legal prisons are almost 
empty, but the state prisons are gene- 
rally full. 

** The code Napoleon is acted upon 
in all the courts of law in France and 
its dependencies,-and is generally 
adopted by the confederation of the 
Rhine. It is much approved of by 
the people of France. 

** The rage for dress and luxury in 
general, is at the highest pitch in 
Paris. The new nobility, now be- 
come numerous, keep splendid equi- 
pages and refinues of servants, ex- 
ceeding any thing known in England. 
Several of the dukes are supposed to 
enjoy from 50 to 100,000/. sterling per 
annum, and in France there are nei- 
ther assessed taxes nor property tax. 
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‘** Napoleon appedrs in public un- 
protected; he oftem walks and rides. 
in and about Paris with only one’ or 
two attendants, and indicates no per-,; 
sonal fear in his constant visits at thé. 
theatres and other public places. He 
sleeps but six hours; eats freely, and 
sits at dinner only half an hour, drink- 
ing but half a bottle of wine. ..Not- 
withstanding his incessant avocations 
of business, from five in the morning 
till ten at night, he is described as a 
man of great gallantry. All pe- 
titioners have easy access to him at 
the reviews, and at the hunts, and re- 
gularly receive his answers to their 
petitions through his ministers,» The 
reserve and gravity of his character 
render him no particular favourite 
with the French; yet his merit im re- 
storing order out of the chaos of the 
Revolution, his methods of cenciliat- 
ing all parties, and the splendour and 
character of his achievements, attach 
and reconcile all the considemate, am~_ 
bitious, and military partof the people 
to his government. No man speaks of 
the Revolution, and the actors in the 
Revolution, without hotror; and no 
one thinks of the Bourbon family. Bo- 
naparte may not be generally beloved, 
yet he.cannot be said tobe hated. The 
reigning empress is little esteemed, 
and in matters of religion is supposed 
to be very bigotted. She is much 
attached to her husband, whom she 
always calis mon, amour, (my love)J 
The King of Rome isa healthy child, 
and very much. like bis father. In 
the event of the death of Napoleon, 
itis generally supposed the regency 
will be readily and quietly esta- 
blisbed. 

“The people always speak. with 
deep concern of the protracted dura- 
tion of the English war, which they 
consider as an effect of. those malig- 
nant coalitions that, for twenty-four 
years, have been raised against their 
Revolution and» government; and 
they pant for the. return of peace, 
it may be said, as anxiously as do 
niany sensible people in-England.— 
‘The French consider the war as wholly 
unavoidable, aud as purely defensive 
on their part. They reckon that they 
are now contending against the sérth 
coalition, every former one of which 
has terminated by discomfitare, and 
by the ruin of some of the parties; 
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and as every coalition ends in the fur- 
ther agerandizement of France, and 
in diminished means of the coalesced 
powers, little anxiety is felt in France 
about the issue of them. Indeed, many 
French preachers maintain, in the 
pulpits of Paris, that the Almighty, 
forupurposes measured by his inscru- 
table wisdom, bas hardened the hearts 
of the rulers of nations, as be hardened 
that ef Pharoah, and that France is 
but an instrument of Providence, in 
the modern dewastations of Europe. 

‘© There are eight newspapers in 
Paris: the Moniteur, the Journal de 
‘Empire, the Journal de France, the 
Journal de Sante, andthe Gazette du 
Soir. English newspapers are not 
read or secn except by government, 
so that thein extravagant opinions and 
falsehoods ave whollv unknown to the 
people of France. The English pri- 
soners residing at lange in’ Paris, are 
_ not above fifov; but the numerous 
resident English housekeepers still re- 
side there undisturbed. Miss Wil- 
liams has left Paris for the south of 
Eranee. Eady ¥. livesin retirement, 
engaged im the education of ber chil- 
deen, and suffering much from ill 
health, Dr. Watson the author of 
the life of Fletcher isdead. Mr. John 
Parry, formerly of the Courier, lives 
im much domestic comfort. near the 
Palais \ieyale. Count Rumford enjoys 
the faveur and confidence of the 
Freneh government. 

** Phe Imperial lustitute is greatly 
nexpected, and all the literary esta- 
bhishmepts are much attended, the 
chief painters are David, Gros, Garat. 
€!anova resides at Rome, but the pub- 
lic buildings at Paris, abound in his 
works. Borldeau and Deylerac are 
the favourite composers for the thea- 
wes. 

“Fhe ornaments added to the old 
facade of the Louvre are finished in 
the first stile of elegance, and the new 
wing completing the quadrangle is i 
great forwardness. ‘The size of the 
whole building may be conceived, it 
being understood that a hundred 
thousand men may be reviewed. in the 
square. Versailles is undergoing a 
general repair; the present country 
palaces are St, Cloud, Fontainbleau, 
and Compeigne; the town palaces are 
the Thuilleries and the Elisees Bour- 
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bon. Political parties in France con- 
sist chieHy of the adherents of govern- 
ment, of a small party of republicans, 
anda still smaller party of ancient 
royalists. The marriage of Napoleon 
with the Austrian princess, attached 
the whole Bourbon party to the pre- 
sent dynasty. ’ 

“The present efiective French 
army is stated at 700,000 men, brought 
together and raised by Napoleon after 
his. return from Russia, including the 
cohorts or militia that voiunteered 
to the number of 120,000; and picked 
troops from Spain, chiefly dismounted 
cavalry brought in waggons, 60,000; 
with the conscription of 1813 of 
150,000, and of 1814 of 120,000, &c. 
nearly the half of which had crossed 
the Rhine before the first of May. Ir 
is added that when the French lately 
entered Dresden, they found the cere- 
monies arranged for a grand Te Deum 
for the alleged victory over the French 
at Lutzen; but the French command- 
ant galloped immediately to the cathe- 
dral,.and ordered the service to pro- 
ceed, not for the victory over the 
French, but for the victory gained 
over them by the Russians !” 

To preserce Plants.—Dip them in a 
saturated solution of powdered alum, 
in common water, so as completely 
to wet flowers, leaves, and stalks» 
then wet the sheets of blotting paper, 
between which the specimen is to 
be put before it is pressed. During 
the drying of the plant every pos- 
sible admission of light and air is to 
be avoided. The following is another 
method: Lay the plants flat between 
papers ; then. place them between twa 
smooth plates of beat iron, screwed 
together at the corners; in this state 
they are to be cominitted to a baker's 
even fortwo hours. After being ta- 
ken out they must be rubbed over 
witha mixture of brandy. and vine- 
gar in equal parts; then pasted dowa 
upon paper, with a mixture of gum 
tragacanth in water; after which they 
arte to be laid in a book, where they 
will adbere, and. retain their original 
freshness. 

The Under Lip restored,-—-This very 
interesting operation bas been recent- 
ly performed, by Mr. Lynn, on a man 
who had lost the same by a cancer, 
ane conducted on the principle of a 
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known practice in India, of restoring 
a lost nose, by means of the adjacent 
skin being raised from the flesh, and 
after being folded over, is madeé to form 
the part required, taking care to pre- 
serve the circulation. In this instance 
the skin was brought up from the 
throat, and the lip is so completely 
formed, that the man’s pronunciation 
is perfectly distinct. Mr. White, as- 
sistant-surgeon of Westminster hos- 
pital, is said to have suggested this 
operation to Mr, Lynn. os. 
Mv. T. Sheldrake, known by his im- 
provements of the power of steam, in- 
tends to produce covered boats to 
carry fifty or sixty passenye:s, and 
impelled by two or three men with 
such velocity, as to make such an 
average passage from Richmond to 
London as the stages go in, if not less. 
These will, if perfected, be much 
more safe and comfortable convey- 
ances than stage coaches. Steam-boats 
are already in use on the river Aire. 
It is now ascertained, from experi- 
ments made by Sir Gibert Blane, 
M.D. that agues and fevers are more 
likely to be caught upon the hills 
near marshy grounds, than in the 
levels still nearer to them; or, as he 
expresses it, ‘‘another law governing 
the marsh miasmata seems also to have 
been ascertained, that is, that neigh- 
bouring heights are more certainiy 
affected than flat lands nearer to the 
source of the maasmata. For instance, 
the spot at Northfeet, upen which it 
is intended to erect the dock-yard and 
arsenal, is a marsh of about 700 acres. 
On the banks of the river, both above 
and below it, there is a soil of a simi- 
lar description, but not immediately 
adjoining it, on either side; forabove 
is the village of Greenhithe, which 
stands on a chalky bottom rising to 
a few inches below the surface, and 
is a projecting point of the chalky 
hills which compose the adjacent 
country. Below it, on the banks of 
the river, there is a similar intersec- 
tion of chalk, where the village of 
Northfleet stands. Both these are 
nearly on a level with the marsh; yet 
intermittent fevers are almost unknown 
at either of them, whereas they are 
extremely prevalent on the adjacent 
hills. In the neighbourhood of Wey- 
taouth, though there is a staguating 
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water near the sea, producing inter- 
mittents, these disorders are not known 
in the dry districts, on.each side, on 4 
level with the water, whereas they 
prevail on the adjacent bills, AtSt. 
Blazey, between St. Austle and Lost- 
withiel, agues prevail much ona hill 
adjoining to a marsh contiguous to 
the seabeach, It further appears that 
these miasmata are in the most active 
state during dry and hot autumns.” 

A serpent, of a species supposed by 
Bryan Edwards, in his History of Bar- 
badoes, to have been extinct, for more 
than 100 years, was lately found on 
the island: it was 12 feet long, and 
2 feet in girth; and bad killed several 
head of cattle, by enfolding its body 
round their throat, and suffocating 
them: it displayed extraordinary sa- 
gacity in eluding search, never’ choo- 
sing a hiding place which had not 
several openings remote from each 
other, and from whence it usually 
escaped. Its powers of mobility were 
incredible, distancing the swiftest 
dogs, and clearing at a bound, a space 
of 14 feet. Many of the negroes, from 
the sagacity, swiftness, and courage 
displayed by the animal, considered 
it as animated by an evil spirit, and 
begun to regard it with veneration: it 
was killed in the act of bringing forth 
its young, $ miles from the spot where 
it was first seen, and where it had suf- 
focated a heifer. 

M. Theodore Bouys, before the 
Revolution, president of Nevers, and 
since professor of the, Central School 
of that department, asserts, that he 
has discovered, in the predictions of 
Nostradamus, the downfall of the 
Gallican church; the murder. of 
Louis XVI, the Queen, and the Dau- 
phin: the elevation of Napoleon Bo- 
naparte; and the conquest which it is 
the destiny of that hero to accomplish 
of England!!! Of Joan of Arc, he 
says, her whole person was imbned 
and penetrated by the energetic juices 
of an instinctive clairvoyance, (pene- 
tration), and that she prophesied by 
the force and virtue of her excellent 
constitution. - It is true, be says, that 
she lost in part this instinctive clazr- 
coyance, after she caused the king to 
be crowned at Rheims, owing to the 
fatigue her marvellous powers had 
undergone, &c. 
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MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS. 


The late Rev. HUGH WorTHuINcTon. 


HE Rev. Hugh Worthington, son 
‘ of a gentleman of the same 


name,* was born at Leicester, on the 
Zist of June, 1752, old style; or, ac- 
cording tothe new mode of reckoning, 
which commenced in the following 
Septeinber, on the 2d of July. 


He 


* The Rev. Hugh Worthington, 
A.M. died October 20, 1797, at the 
age of 86, having been pastor of a con- 
gregation of dissenters, at Leicester, 
nearly sixty years. This gentleman 
was born at Balshaw-outwood, near 
Stockport, Cheshire. He was edu- 
cated by Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Eaton, 
of that place, who some time after 
this removed to Nottingham. In 1734 
he went to Glasgow, where he took 
his degree of M.A. — He settled as 
dissenting-minister first at Leeke, in 
Staffordshire ; thence, in 1733, he re- 
moved to London, was chosen libra- 
rian to Dr. Williams’ Trust, in Red- 
cross-street, and pastor to the society 
at Newington Green; and in 1741, 
or 2, he was unanimously chosen to 
succeed the Rev. Mr. Watson, at Lei- 
cester. He was author of a Funeral 
Discourse for the Rev. Mr. Dawson, 
of Hinckley: ‘Three Charges delivered 
at the Ordination of young Ministers, 
of which one was at Salter’s, in 1782: 
an Address to his Countryinen, during 
the Seven Years’ War; and a volume 
of Sermons on practical Subjects.— 
(See Protestant Dissenters’ Magazine, 
Vol. iv. for a memoir of this gentie- 
man). 

+ The Gregorian, or new style, was 
invented by Pope Gregory XIIl. The 
difference between the old and new 
style is this: the former is calculated 
on the supposition that the length of 
the year is 365 days, 6 hours; but the 
latter is reckoned according to the 
true length of the year, which is ohly 
365 days, 5 hours,49 minutes. [nthe 
year of Christ, 200, there was no dif- 
ference of styles; but, in 1580, the 
difference was 10 days, hence Pope 
Gregory ordered that, in all catholic 
countries, these days should be taken 
out of the calendar, and that, for in- 
stance, the ist of January should be 
called the 11th, and so on. This al- 
teration did not obtain in England 





received the elements of education at 
home, entirely under the instruction 
of his father, and was distinguished, 
from a very early period, by the 
quickness of his parts, and the strength 
of hismemory. At the age ofsixteen, 
when he had, by the fostering care of 
an indulgent bui vigilant parent, at- 
tained to a considerable knowledye of 
the classics and the Hebrew language, 
and also of the lower branches of ma- 
thematics, be went to Daventry, to 
pursue, under the late Dr. Ashworth,t 
those studies which are esteemed ne- 
cessary to qualify a young maf for the 
duties of the dissenting ministry—a 
profession to which he hid devoted 
himself, with the consent and entire 
approbation of his father, on a con- 
viction of its great utility. ‘There are 
those living, who, as his contempo- 
raries and fellow-students, were the 
witnesses of the early career of his 
studies for the sacred ministry, and 
who bear the most ample and decisive 
testimony, not only to the irreproach- 





till 1752, when the difference was ft 
days; and, by Act of Parliament, 
it was ordained that the mode of ree- 
koning should be so far altered, that 
the Sd of September should be called 
the 14th; of course the QIst of June 
would be reckoned the 2d of July. 


+t Dr. Caleb Ashworth was born in 
Northamptonshire, in 1709, was a stu- 
dent under Dr. Doddridge, and eves 
tually his successor. He died July 
$0, 1775. See a Sermon on the occa- 
sion of bis death, by the Rev. Samuel 
Paliner, who mentions that Dr. Ash- 
worth had desired that no character 
might be given him. ‘“ But,” says 
Mr. Palmer, “ if it had not been for 
this prohibition, nothing more needed 
to have been said, than that he was 
the immediate successor of the illus 
trious Dr. Doddridge, and was nomi- 
nated by him to this office."—Dr. 
Ashworth was author of three single 
Sermons: a Collection of Psalm 
Tunes, with an Introduction to the 
Art of Singing: a Collection of An- 
thems : an Hebrew Grammar: an easy 
Introduction to Plane Ee ep 
of which an enlarged edition was pab- 
lished, by the author of the Seientife 
Dialogues, in 1803. 
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ableness of his moral conduct, but 
who add that his habits of industry, 
regularity, and almost incessant dili- 
gence, in the pursuit of knowledge, 
were singularly exemplary. Inde- 
pendently of the learned languages, 
and the branches of sciences taught in 
dissenting-colleges, he spent much of 
his time in the study of the works of 
those divines who had flourished in 
the preceding century, and who were 
distinguished for their talents and zeal 
in the cause of Christian truth; and 
so satisfied was he of the vast import- 
ance of this kind of reading, that in 
his Address to the Students of the New 
College.§ he says, ‘* Let me exhort you 
frequently to read the practical writers 
of the last age. Some of their senti- 
ments may not accord with your's or 
mine; but there is a fervour of piety 
breathing through all their works, 
which no modern improvements in 
knowledge or elegance can supersede, 
and which will be of infinite service 
to. us in all our prayers and dis- 
courses,” 

Mr. Worthington, while a student 
at Daventry, was jikewise a great 
reader of sermons: he was well ac- 
quainted with the merit of all the 
writers who were distinguished in this 
sort of composition: he did not read 
them for mere amusement, but for 
the purpose of imbibing in bis own 
mind whatever was excellent in Til- 
lotson, in Clarke, in Bates, in Seed, 
in Jortin, and many other preachers 
in and out of the pale of the esta- 
blished church. It was his custom on 
each returning Sunday, before he was 
himself called to the pulpit, not only 
to attend .the duties of public worship 
with the most religious punctuality, 
but to peruse six or eight, or some- 
times more, sermons with so much care 
as to he able, on the next day to give, 
from memory, a luminous view of all 
the subjects treated on: an analysis of 
the arguments by which al] the duties 
had been enforced, and the doctrines 
illustrated and defended, and to state 
with that accuracy and precision, for 
which be was ever remarkable, all the 
practical inferences deduced by each 
author from the topics discussed. By 
this method and with the aid of his 





§ See a Sermon preached at the Old 
Jewry, May 6th, 1789. 


The late Rev. Hugh Worthington. 
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most retentive memory, ke laid up 
stores of knowledge peculiarly adapted 
to his future usefulness as a preacher. 

When he had been at Daventry the 
usual course of five years, he was cho- 
sen assistant tutor im the classical de. 
partment, but in the interval between 
the completion of his own studies, 
and the commencement of his duty as 
tutor, he came to London, on a visit 
to his friends; and being invited to 
to assist some of them in the pulpit, 
his fame instantly spread, and he was 
regarded as the most popular preacher 
among the class of dissenters in which 
he had enrolled himself. Scatcely 
had he commenced the business of 
classical tutor, when he was invited to 
become assistant-preacher at Salter's 
Hall, in connection with the Rey. 
Francis Spilsbury, who had been 
pastor to the congregation assembling 
there, for more than thirty years. 

Mr. Worthington accepted the in- 
vitation, and began his services at 
Salter’s Hall, on the ist of January, 
1774, having succeeded to that place 
by the resignation of the Rev. Hugh 
Farmer, the celebrated author of 
treatises on ‘‘ Miracles,” on the ‘‘ Dzx- 
moniacs of the New Testament,” and 
on the “ ‘Temptation of Christ in the 
Wilderness.” 

The youthful preacher instantly 
drew crowds to hear him; and though 
the duties which he performed were 
those of the afternoon, the place was 
always full, and the hearers attentive 
and serious. He had, fram his first 
appearance in the pulpit, in his man- 
ner and in his discourses, that kind of 
eloquence which arrested the atten- 
tion, and which effectually prevented 
the listlessness and languor which are 
too frequently observable in afternoon 
congregations. The popularity which 
he acquired at the outset of life, never 
once deserted him. 

He appeared before the public es 
an author, for the first time, in the 
year 1775, when he published, at the 
desire of his hearers, a sermon which 
he had preached on the 28th of May, 
entitled ‘* A Good Character is better 
than a Great Fortune.” 

On the Ist of January, 1778, he was 
called to preach a sermon for the 
benefit of a charity-school, which had 
been established nearly a century, in 
Gravel-lane, Southwark. This ser 
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mon was published; the subject is 
** The Progress of moral Corruption,” 
from the words of St. Paul ;—*‘* Know 
ye not that a little leaven leaveneth 
the whole lump." He considers the 
text as a proverbial saying, very com- 
mon at the period when used by the 
apostle, and shews its application to 
states, churches, families, and indi- 
viduals. With regard to the latter, 
he points out, in a forcible manner, 
that it is by no means a matter of tri- 
vial importance whether we guard the 
avenues of the heart, or indulge the 
early risings of vice, and-hence he in- 
fers that persons should eradicate, as 
quickly as possible, the first appear- 
ance of evil.—‘*‘ Either,” says he, ‘‘ we 
must conquer this, or .it will get 
the mastery of us. If the weeds are 
not extracted from a corn-field, they 
will soon overpower and destroy the 
grain. He that yields. to a .small 
temptation, little suspects what. mis- 
chief and ruin he brings upon himself: 
that every compliancestrengthens the 
force of seduction, and diminishes the 
native vigour of the mind; that habit 
increases by indulgence, and a three- 
fold cord is not easily broken; that 
familiarity with. sin utterly extin- 
guishes the love.of God, zeal.in his 
service, and delight in his ordinances ; 
and where tlie love of God is extir- 
pated, or devotion sinks into formality, 
the agency. of his ~~ spirit is with- 
drawn, and a man is left to struggle 
by bimself amidst the -tossing waves 
of appetite, and the dreadful rocks of 
temptation—like a ship torn from her 
cable. Is it any wonder, that in such 
a case, we descend toactions, the very 
name of which would formerly have 
petrified the soul with horror 2” 

On the 6th of November, in the 
same. year, he preached a-sermon, to 
the supporters of the Sunday evening 
lecture at Salter’s. Hall, whieh - was 
very soon after published, under the 
tithe of ‘* Christianity; an easy.and 
liberal System; that of Popery, absurd 
and burdensome.” The object of this 
discoutse was intended, to excite in 
Protestants a horrer of the prinei- 
ples of popery, and: it was certainty 
well caleulated to answer the purpose. 
We believe, however, and, indeed, 


ave very sure, that. the principles of the Use 


the present race of Reman Catholics 


{Aucusr 


are very different from thase which, 
five and thirty years ago, the preacher 
confidently ascribed to them, adding in 
his animated language, which the wri- 
ter of this perfectly remembers to have 
heard, ** We must be strangely igno. 
rant of popery, if we do not know that 
religious persecution is essential to jts 
nature. And could it ounce get a foot. 
ing in this kingdom again, vou might 
read,-by the “ight of Smithfield fires, 
the truth of what | have asserted.”"— 
We wiil venture to affirm. that, had 
Mr. Worthington been called toa like 
office, in the latter years of his life, 
he would not have so treated the ca- 
tholics, nor have, imputed to them, as 
he then did, in the language of Bishop 
Burnet, the ‘* pleasure in doing whit 
protestants cannot dear to hear.” He 
would, probably look back upon this 
discourse with emotions of concern 
and regret: and it should be observed 
that the zeal manifested by Mr. Wor- 
thington, on this occasion, was not at 
all peculiar to him, it was almost the 
general characteristic of the age. 

In the year 1780, Mr- Worthington 
pees **An Essay on the Reso- 
ution of Plane Triangles, by Common 
Arithmetic; with a new and concisé 
Table adapted to the Purpose;” which, 
as it must necessarily be of very li- 
mited application in mathematical 
pursuits, was not, it is presumed, 
much enquired after. As, however, 
this little tract is not generally known, 
it may be right to mention, that itis 
divided into three sections: the first 
contains an enumeration of ‘the priné 
cipal rules for the resolution of plane 
triangles, without recurring to tables 
of sines, tangents, er secants: in the 


- second, the author shews the grownds 


on which these rules are built; and 
the third is principally devoted to the 
explanation of the nature of the table 
mentioned in the title-page. Amap- 
pendix contains some equations in- 
tended as formule for the solution of 
triangles, 

About this time or, perhaps, be- 
fore, he announced, as preparing for 
publication, ** A plain Account of 
Fluxions, in which the Doctrine of 
Conic Sections-and the Problems of 
Natural Philosophy are omitted; for 

of Learners.” This work, 
which was’ afterwards mettioned by 
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the author among his actually existing 
publications,* was never piven tothe 
world, and probably never printed. 

The Rev. Francis Spilsbury, whori 
Mr. W. denominates his ‘* father in 
the gospel,” died, after a short illness, 
oft the $d. of March, 1782. On this 
eccasion Mr. Worthington delivered 
at oration at his intermént, in Bun- 
hill Fields, and he likewise preached 
a sernion, on the following Sunday, 
both of which were published. Of 
these the fortner is the most striking, 
pathetic, and impressive. In both 
he speaks with the utmost respect and 
affection of his deceased friend; but 
it ought not to be passed over, without 
notice, that though he had been ab 
assistant preacher with him more than 
eight years, and on terms of such in- 
timate friendship, that he exclaims, in 
the discourse just mentioried,—* [ 
have lost the guide of my youth, to 
whose council [ had always dccess, 
aid beneath whose fostering wing I 
have reposed fot years ;” yet he could 
not tell the congregation what were his 
sentiments on disputed and important 
doctrinal points. Notwithstanding the 
respect due to the character of Mr. 
Spilsbury a6 a practical pteacher, and 
a pious and exemplary character, still 
it cannot redound to his praise that he 
preache@ to, and lived among a people 
forty years, as this divine did, and 
yet leave his hearers, and his most in- 
timate friends, ignorant of his opi- 
nions on interesting theological topics. 

At the age of seventy-six, it should 
seein, according to Mr. W orthington’s 
account, a matter of doubt whether 
Mr. S. were attached to thé doctrinés 
of Calvin or Arminius, whether he was 
a Trinitarian or an Arian, for no one 
atthat period would suspect him of 
the species of Unitarianism, which 
admits only of the perfect humanity 
of Christ. 

On the death of this gentleman, who 
was universally respected, and who, 
“ instead of amusing the flock of God 
with things of a trivial nature, or per- 
pléxing thein with those of a contro- 
versial kind, insisted upon plain prac- 
tical subj ects," Mr. W orthington was 


* See the last leaf pf the Ordination 
Services, privted in 1782. 

t Sée the funeral sermon above 
referred fo. 
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chosen to succeed to the pasforal of- 
fice, and on the 15th of the following 
May was, with Mr. Robert Jacomb, 
ordained. The sérvice was performed 
at Salter’s Hall; and the principal 
officiating ininisters were the Rev. Dr. 
Kippis, who preached from the words 
of the apostle Paul, * I am not 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ:”. the 
Rev. Micliael Pope, and the Reéyv. 
Hugh Worthington, senior, who de- 
livered a charge, founded on the 
words, ‘* Make full proof of thy mi- 
histry,” which contained a number of 
excellent obseryatiotis and much good 
advice. The sermon and charge, to- 
gether with the quéstions put by Mr. 
Pope to the candidates for ordination; 
and theit respective answers, which 
were liberal and manly, were published. 

In the summer of this yeat, Mr. 
Worthington martied Susarma, the 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Samuel 
Statham, of Nottingham, a lady ‘ih 
whom wete united an excellent and 
cultivated understanding, and a mild- 
ness of manhers and disposition, adapt- 
ed to render the marriage life a state 
of mutual comfort and happiness, By 
her he had two daughters, both of 
whom died within a few hours of their 
births. This amiable and excellent 
lady, after a tong illness, died in the 
month of March, 1906. 

Very early in the year 1786, 2 plan 
was formed to establish an academicat 
institution, in the neighbourhood of 

, for the education of mivis- 
ters and othérs. Mr. Worthington 
was one of nine persots selected asa 
committee to consider and arrange the 
means for catrying the plan into exe- 
cution. An appeal was made to the 
dissenters at large, for their appro- 
bation and pecuniary assistance in the 
promotion of this scheme. Several 
thousand pounds were, in a short 
time, subscribed; tutors were chosen; 
and the lectures commenced in the 
month of September, 1796, at the 
library in Red-cross-street. 

Mr. Worthington undertook the 
classical department, with which were 
conuected the study of logic and 
other branches of knowledge. He 
attended, during that session, three 
times a week, and also twice or thrice 
a week after the college was opened at 
Hackney. In the spring of 1789, he 
sent in his resigbation, to whieh ‘he 
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was compelled, he said, ‘“‘ by the great to shew in what respects the world is 
increase of students, and the pressure better than it formerly was: that the 
of his own personal concerns.” arts and sciences have been more cul- 
Previously to his quitting the con- tivated: the laws amended: war js 
nection, he was called upon to preach conducted with less cruelty: the 
the annual sermon before the sup- spirit and power of the inquisition 
porters of the Institution. To this have declined: and liberty, civil and 
sermon, which was published, we religious, better understood. Yet he 
have already had oscasion to refer— would not compliment the age with 
The object of it was to recommend a ebaracter for greater seriousness, 
the ‘‘ union of knowledge and good- compared with what it had been, un- 
ness,” which he observed, ** compre- Jess, said he, ‘* you include the in- 
bends every thing we can conceive stances wherein it is wretchedly dis- 
of, as amiable in the nature and at- figured by the nonsense of enthu- 
tributes of the Deity.” In comparing siasm.” The preacher goes on to 
the present state of the country with speak, with just and becoming indig. 
what it had formerly been, he says,— nation, against the apathy of those 
*« Many writers have taken upon them who “ profess religion, but under. 
to condemn the present age without stand nothing about it: who are de- 
reserve, because they can trace among cent, because not tempted by their 
us some vices, which had little or no connections to be profane: who are 
appearance in the last century, or dissenters, or members of the esta. 
possibly at a much Jater period, when blishment, just as their fathers were 
they. themselves were children. But before them.” 
these persons forget that virtuesand ‘‘ Now, from this apathy,” says he, 
vices, like sea and land, often change “‘ many are awakened ; but it is to en- 
places with each other, though they thusiasm, absurdity, blind zeal, and 
cannot exchange natures. In one superstitious worship. They hold doc- 
place the sea trencheson theland, and /rines which are irrational and con- 
- swallows up a large tract of it; but temptible, and which make religion 
then, in another,. it retreats just as the object either of disgust or of ter 
much, and leaves a valuable portion ror: doctrines which, if true, would 
of solid ground. So, in one century, rob the Deity of his glory, far they 
vices spring up, which in the pre- infringe upon justice, and apnihilate 
ceding were scarcely observable; and, mercy; doctrines which, by repre- 
on the contrary, those which formerly senting God as partial, serve only.to 
prevailed, and were enormous, now make one man. proud, and. another 
almost disappear. And if we compare despairing; ina word, doctrines which 
the present state of this country, with necessarily transfer all our obligations 
what historians record of its manners of gratitude, love, and confidenee, 
under the reign of Charles ll. shall from the father of spirits to some 
we not discern, that in his time, this other being. Their want of chapityis, 
nation had more drunkenness, ob- if possible, still worse than their creed. 
scenity, and profanevess than now? Blessed be God, we live in times 
But, on the contrary, is there not, in when they cannot proceed to the ery- 
the present day, a spirit of refinement, elties of a Bonner, or a Jeffries; they 
dissimulation, and luxury gone forth, cannot. erect a, scaffold, or light. the 
which enervates both the moral and faggots. But fhough they may not 
political body? The former assailed burn the bodies, they consign over to 
the temple of virtue by storm, the damnation the souls of all who. differ 
latter secretly undermines the foun- from them iv speculative opinion. 
dation. From these things it surely Yes; were the keys of the kingdam of 
appears, that an exact estimate of the Heaven lodged in their hands, nota 
virtue and vice of any country is a single Christian would be suffered fo 
calculation which requires many data. enter that state, who could not pro- 
Whoever praises or condemns the age nounce ‘ Shibboleth’ as they dou Aud 
he lives in, in an unqualified manner, what are the preachers they follow? 
or, as we usually say,in the gross, Men of such total ignorance, thatthey 
entirely misses the truth, and exposes rail at learning, and call reason carnal, 
his own weakness."—He then proceeds though God gave the one, and ap- 
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pointed the other. Men, who build 
a system of divinity upon a figure, an 
allusion, a detached word or two; who 
quote the scripture by sound, instead 
of sense; and who strain the types of 
the Old Testament till every judicious 
Christian biushes, and every infidel 
triumphs. In short, men who, with 
violent rant, distorted countenance, 
and ridiculous gesture, convert the 
pulpit into astage of buffoonery.” 

The discourse from which these ex- 
tracts have been taken, is, in many 
respects, extremely valuable; and 
though the institution, in behalf of 
which it was composed and delivered, 
bas long since dropped, yet thesermon 
ought not to be forgotten. It ought 
neither to be buried with the institu- 
tion, nor with its author. Those who 
assume to themselves the. care of 
his reputation, would do well to re- 
print it, together with that “ On the 
Progress of Moral Corruption ;" and, 
perhaps, some others that will redound 
to his credit as a rational and impres- 
. sive preacher. 

In 1796, he became morning 
preacher at the chapel of Hanover- 
street, Long Acre, and continued his 
services several years, so far as those 
services were compatible with the 
pastoral duties at Salters’ Hall. And, 
upon his retiring, the congregation 
presented him with a handsome piece 
of plate, as.a token of respect and gra- 
titude for the benefits which they 
had derived from his ministry among 
them. 

In 1797, Mr. Worthington’s father 
died, at the advanced age of eighty- 
eight; the son had, some years before, 
edited a volume of his sermons, and 
upon his decease he wrote a biogra- 
sos memoir, that appeared in the 

rotestant Dissenter’s Magazine, and 


also in the Monthly Magazine, for the 
month of November, in the same year, 


In this memoir were promised an ad- 
ditional volume of his father’s ser- 
mons, and a more full and enlarged 
life of the venerable nan. That he 
did not perform this act of filial duty, 
was, we have been informed, on ac- 
count of some family reasons, which 
he did not think it necessary to ex- 
plain. He was, likewise, the editor 
of a volume of discourses, by the late 
Mr. Crabb, to which he prefixed a 
brief memoir. 
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Mr. Worthington was'a considerable 
adept in the art of short-hand writing, 
and had employed much of his time 
in improving upon the system which 
he had learnt in early life. He had 
studied the subject with great care; 
at one time he had made considerable 
progress in a work upon it, and had 
caused several plates to be engraved, 
with the view to a publication on 
strictly scientific principles, but the 
book has never been given to the 
world. 


Mr. Worthington published some 
other sermons, to which the writer of 
this article has not access: one of 
these was preached before the ‘* Cor- 
responding Board, in London, for 
erecting Schools, and propagating the 
Gospel in the Highlands:” another 
was a sermon preached in behalf of _ 
the charity-school in Wood-street, 
Spital Fields. 


His avocations, as a pastor of a large 
congregation, were numerous and fre- 
quently pressing: he was likewise en- 
gaged in several public trusts: of the 
Presbyterian Fund he was an active 
member: atid at Salters’ Hall he had, 
probably, preached more than forty 
sermons in. recommendation of that 
excellent charity: he bad also preach- 
ed, for the same purpose, at the chapels 
in Prince’s-street, Westminster; Han- 
over-street, Long Acre; Leather-lane, 
Holborn; perhaps likewise at other 
places,and upon all these occasions the 
collections were always considerable. 
Mr. Worthington was a patron to the 
Orphan Working-School, in the City 
Road; and he had been one of the 
trustees to Dr. Williams’ estates and 
library twenty-eight years, He was 
himself extremely liberal, and his acts 
of beneficence frequently extended to 
what may be called, in his rank of 
life, very large suins, 


For many years, previously to his 
decease, he had been afflicted with ill 
health, which probably prevented him 
from those extra exertions, in the way 
of literature, which, in many. cases, 
seem not only compatible with the 
profession of a dissenting minister, 
but which are likely to augment a mi- 
nister’s happiness, by rendering him 
more independent of the people among 
whom he labours. A dissenting mi- 
a i to he useful in the highest 
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possible degree, to say nothi g of his 
own path eas and comfort should 


be, and feel per estly independent of 
e 


his hearers, nor suffer himself to be 
dictated to, as to the doctrines which 
he thinks it his duty to promulgate 
and insist upon. He has, in general, 
a better ‘opportunity for pursuing 
speculative enquiries, than those who 
attend upon his ministry, because he 
is enabled, by the support which he 
derives from his office, to devote a 
considerable portion of time to en- 
quiries connected with his profession, 
and he should claim, as his right, the 
utmost freedom in stating the progress 
of his convictions; for if a man be 
cramped in this respect, he will feel 
himself in trammels not easily en- 
dured 

‘The subject of this article was, un- 
questionably, as far as pecuniary mat- 
ters were concerned, perfectly inde- 
pendent, and could have quitted the 
connection in which he was, without 
in the smallest degree deranging bis 
comforts; yet his habits were.such that 
he could not, or, probably, thought 
he could not, quit his station at Sal- 
ters’ Hall without hazarding his future 
peace and happiness, and therefore 
endured, for’a considerable time, that 
sort of interference to which we haye 
alluded, but not without deeply la- 
meting it.’ He felt there were per- 
sons of weight and consequence, in his 
congtegatiop, who were suspicious 
that-his sentiments were net so sound 
as"they Gugbt to be,.or as they used 
to be. This fact is nét mentioned 
with the smallest ill-will to.any indi- 
vidual; the wiiter scarcely knows the 
Persons whose names have been men- 
tioned in connection With it, and is 
certainly not sufficiently known to any 


one of them, to.take the’ liberty of 


offering the commonest, salutation in 
passing them in the street; but he igs 
induced to make the remark, knowing 
what Mr. Worthington felt* on the 
subject, and in order that it may be 
useful to other persons who stand in 
similar’ reiations. pe Eg 

In the case of Mr. Worthington, 
the suspicion was perfectly ground- 
less: few men ever changed their ré- 
ligious opinions less dies he ’ He be- 
gan life an Arian, with regard to the 
person of Christ; and, was from his 
first entrance in the pulpit avowedly 
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inimical to the gloomy doctrines of 

alvinism. That he was not in the 
least careful to conceal these opinions 
all his stated hearers can testify. As: 
far back ‘as the year 1777, the writer 
of this article can look, and he well 
remembers, that though the sermons 
of this favourite preacher were uni- 
formly practical, yet he not unfre- 
quently found occasion to give what, 
at that time, bis hearer esteemed se- 
vere and fatal blows, in the same dis- 
course to the Trinitarian and Soci- 
nian; and at others he didnot deal less 
severely with the doctrines of Calvin- 
ism and Philosophical Necessity. It 
must be much more thani $0 years ago, 
that he heard him with a delight, of 
which the impression is not obliterated, 
descant on the latter subjects, when dis- 
coursing from the pathetic exclama- 
tion of Christ, “O Jerusalem, Jeru- 
salem, how often would I have ga- 
thered together your children, Re, 
BUT YE WOULD NOT.” 

‘To within a fortnight of his death, 
Mr. Worthington, though worn down 
with disease, and labouring under a | 
pulmonary complaint, was the same 
animated preacher that he, had ever 
béen. When employed in the pulpit, 
he forgot himself and his bodily infir- 
mities, and had no, other feeling but 
the desire of being useful. 

After the last public service in which 
he engaged, on the 11th of July, he 
left London for, W orthing, in the hope 
of being benefitted by a change of air. 
Occasionally he felf partial amend- 
ments, but he alinost yniformly 
thought that he was ‘rapidly atening 
to the end of his journey, of which he 
gave intimations to several of his 
friends. On Sunday, the 25th, 
attended public worship, and retire 
to his chamber, at the wsual Bi 
About five o'clock on the following 
morning be was seized with ap expec: 
toration of blood; he had strength 
enough only to warn bis friends of his 
sudden indisposition. They came ip 
a few minutes to his bed-side; he was 
composed and cheerful; but vu 
the hope being expresséd that he 
would soon find himself better, he re- 
plied, with bis usual emphasis, '* No, 
never: 1 now feel as 1 never felt, be- 
fore,” Soon after, be uttered, his last 
words, “ Gracious Father, forgive 
me, and receive ie to thyself;". and 
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ina very short time he died without a 


or a struggle, 

rie body aang SE ht from Wor- 
thing to his house in London, and in 
the evening of the 5th of August it 
tas removed to Salters' Hall, the prip- 
cipal scene which had been witness 
to his labours for forty yegrs within a 
few months : from thence it was taken 
on the next day to Bunhill Fields, and 
interred in. the same yault that con- 
tains the remains of Mrs. Worthing- 
ton abd other branches of his family. 
The funeral service was performed by 
the Rev. Thomas Taylor, and the 
whole was conducted at the expense 
of thecongtegation. Eighteen mourn- 
ing coaches .and several private car- 
riages follawed the hearse; and there 
were, probably, not less than two 
thousand spectators in the burying- 
ground, of whom some, no doubt, 
assembled from matives of curiosity, 
but others, and those the larger num- 
ber by much, attended for the pur- 
pose of paying a tribute of respect to 
the memory of the. deceased, and to 
mark, by this feeble but sincere tes- 
timony, bow mach they were affected 
by the loss of him who had occupied, 
so usefully, a most important post in 
society. 

On the following Sunday, an elo- 
quent and very pathetic funeral, ser- 
mon was delivered to the congrega- 
tion by the Rev. Dr. Lindsay, which, 
we trust, will be given to the pyblic. 
The Rey. Mr. Lacey, the morning 
preacher at Salters’ Hal], preached on 
the same oc¢casien; as did the Rev. 
John Exans,* at Worship-street. The 
Rev. Thomas Belsham, of Essex-street 
chapel, referred, in a sermon, with re- 
gret, as well. for the public, as, himself, 
tothe loss of his very, old; friend and 
fellow, student, Dr. Toulmin, in a 
discourse preached on the samed 
at St, Thomas's Meeting, in South, 
wark, did nat fail to improve the. sa; 


lemn event; and anoccasfonal pecacia® 
erat the Old Jewry chapeh 10 Jewins 


Steet, who had been gne of Mr, Wate 
thington’s. pupils, at the close, of a 
discourse from,the words selected fro 
the book of Job, “* If man, die, shal 
le live again?” introduced the failoms 
* The, sermon preached by, Mr, 
Bran published: by, Sher 
Neely, and Joges, Patermoster-row, 
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ing observations, with which we shall 
conclude our memoir, 

“ Some of us, in the course of the 
last week, have seen committed to the 
cold and cheerless tomb, the remains 
of one who had_been forty years dis- 
tinguished as a popular and most use, 
ful preacher in this city. His death 
would not, | am sure, have been pass- 
ed unregarded in this place, had the 
health of your excellent and vene- 
rable pastor have allowed him to have 
occupied, at this mament, his own 
pulpit. I pretend not to supply the 
deficiency which his absence neces- 
sarily occasions. I feel that I am 
wholly unable to do justice to those 
talents, which I look back upon with 
respect and the most unfeigned re- 
gard, yet I will not pass by the cir; 
cumstance entirely in silence. 

“ The death of Mr. Worthington 
cannot fail of exciting emotions of 
sensibility in the breasts of those who 
have witnessed his exertions in the 
pulpit, and who have been instructed 
by his discourses. Since he became 
a preacher in the metropolis, a new 

eneration has sprung up, on whom 
his public labours, must haye had 3 
considerable effect in forming the 
moral character. There was a pecuy 
liarity in bis, manner, 2s, well in, his 
prayers, 98, in, his sermons, which was 
entirely his own, which none cou! 
imitate, and which, if it did not accor 
with a correct taste and refined, judg- 
ment, was, remarkably. striking an 
impressive, and particularly phe 
to the sententious style of his compo, 
sitions. 

“* The devotional payts of his sem 
vices. were. well calculated to awaken 
in the. thoughtless, and to animate in 
the serious part of his, audience, those 
devqut.and grateful feslings ebich are 
essential to acceptable worship, His 
sermons were instructive, plain, scrip, 
tural, and adapted, to. the youngen 
Almost all of them, abounded, with 
Short and, energetic. sentiments, that 
might, be treasured up, in the mind,ag 
striking and: important axipms,, easily 
remembered, and of great practical 
utility ip life. What, he. uttered, 
seamed to. come. from, the heart, and 
instantly made its.way to the hearts of 
his hea He. interested persons. of 

lages byt the young, were, particu. 
larly, captivated, by that, earnestness 
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and zeal which he ever displayed in he has enabled them to resist-or sn}. 
recommending to their attention the due the gay passions of youth, and tg 
duties of religion. puta decisive negative to the seduc. 
** With what ardour did he, from tions ‘of those who “had themselves 
the commencement of his public mi- fallen victims'to the fatal snares of 
nistry, warn others still Jess advanced unlawful pleasure, " 
in the progress of life than himself ‘* By means such ‘as those, which 
against the seductiors of vice!— have been very feebly described, fey 
In what striking colours would he preachers have been more useful; and 
exhibit the folly and danger of those very few, as preachers, will be longer 
who did not, as far as it was pos- remembered. By. the impressive style 
sible, avoid the enticements and com- of his preaching, he excited, in man 
pany of those who had lost their other persons, intended for differeut 
own character, and who were run- pursuits, a desire of becoming minis. 
ning down the road to destruction. ters of religion, and then readily and 
He studied the human heart, and was generously assisted them in attaining 
quick in the application of his know- the object of their wishes. Out of 
ledye to the purposes of moralinstruc- pure friendship, and'the desire of 
tion. Hence he was perpetually urg- boing useful, he has opened the road 
ing those just embarked on the danger- to several, and to others he has grant 
ous ocean of life, to mark witha firm ed, or obtained for “them, those aids 
and steady opposition the earliest al- in the way of instruction, which could 
lurements intended to draw them from not have been procured ‘elsewhere, 
the path of rectitude: to be satisfied without any hope, any expectation, 
with such pleasures as were simple, or even any, the most distant, chance 
innocent, and manly; such as a bene- of remuneration in this world. 
volent Creator hadappointed tocheer ‘* Of these, not one it is believed 
the path of life, and to have recourse will think upon his exertions, his |a- 
to them always as, a recreation, not as _bours of benevolence, without emo- 
the main business of existence. tions of gratitude; not one who would 
“* He frequently and successfully not rejoice to be situated as I, at this 
exhorted young persons, in every moment, am, with an opportunity of 
Sphere of life, to keep their eyes con- acknowledging in public, and before 
stantly fixed on some object that re- a most numerous and respectable con- 
quired activity of mind and energy gregation, how much he is indebted 
of thought, and that might prove use- to his kindness and liberality. 
ful to themselves, or beneficial to ‘* Of these many are filling useful 
others: he did not cease to admonish and important stations in the church; 
them, that history had transmitted and some, one at least, who, either 
no name to posterity with honour, from the want of proper talents, or 
that had nat sacrificed pleasure to from other circumstances, to which 
duty—that had not, on important oc- he cannot allude without risking the 
casions, proved its maghanifity by charge of egotism, having been denied 
self-denial, leaving the application to the place in society which from early 
their own reflections. life he anxiously sought, is not wholly 
** There are thase living who recol- useless, in that particular way for 
lect with pleasure; who remember which the late Mr. Worthington was 
with gratitude, impressions"made by greatly celebrated, viz. in guiding the 
the discourses’ of Mr. Worthington, steps of the young into the temple of 
much more than'thirty years ago; to knowledge. If a train of circum- 
which they willingly impute any little stances, which, after all, he has no 
ardour they themselves havé evinced reason to regret or be ashamed of, 
in life, in the cause of virtue and has déprived him of what he long 
sound knowledge. He, we may ven- &steemed, and still regards, as one 
ture’ to agsume, now that he is no of the most important and useful 
more, seldom or ‘never pleaded in Bé- stations in life, that of'a public teacher 
half of the interésts of religion in Sf The Christian religion, he cannot 
vain. By his exhortations he has reproach himself with any great share 
warned multitudes from rocks, that of inactivity:—if denied’ the oppor- 
would have wrecked their frail barks: tunity of Yabouring if the cause of 
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18t.) ’ Theatrical 
virtue and the promotion, of true 
inowledge, on the first day, of the 
week, be is: teaching ,by his works, 
humble as. they are, not.a few on the 
other six. Lt affords him some conso- 
lation, to know, that he is not wholly 
yseless; that the gratuitous labours of 
his deceased friend, whose remains he, 
yninvited, with many others, affected 
by ithe loss, followed to the grave, 
have not been entirely thrown away. 
“ Canwe think of such a man, as 
him to whom | have directed your 
thoughts, or rather to, whom all our 
thoughts, are \almost naturally im- 
pelled, and. with. respect to him, and 
toothers like him, who jare, actively 
engaged in training their fetlow crea- 
tures to virtue, and yet ask the ques- 
tion in the text, ‘If a man die, shall 


Recorder. 


he live again?’ .To,unassisted reason, 
he seems gone for ever; bis place 
knoweth him,no more; and’ -hereafter 
there will be no remembrance of bim; 
nevertheless, he wil! live again; ‘and 
many shall rise with him, and-¢all his 
pame blessed. Yes! the ‘glorious 
gospel, of which he was so useful 
and eminent a preacher, has, we fear 
not to assert, made it as certain that 
we shall ali live again, as it is certain 
we must die; and then we/shall put 
away those imperfections which, in 


‘some degree or other, attach to us all, 


or by a course of discipline more or 
less severe, we shall be fitted for an 
inheritance among the just.” 


J. S. 


Highgate, Aug. 17, 1813. 


THEATRICAL RECORDER. 


Lyceum ‘THEATRE. 
Sharp and Fiat. 


Nee principal features of this new 
musical afterpiece are the fol- 
lowing: —-Captain Belford, an amo- 
rous son of Mars, wooes Rosabel, the 
daugliter of Sir Peter Probable. The 
old baronet, however, has predeter- 
mined that, she shall be the wife of 
his nephew; Nickey, a stupid silly 
clown—an event which he attempts 
to.aecelerate by casting their nativity. 
Belford is none the less determined 
to prevent the match. | In his first 
visit’ to. the’ lady he is discovered 
hy her father, and obliged to retreat 
from the -fhouse.. When‘ he is upon 
the point «of giving up the chace, 
he is apprised. by Brisk, one of Sir 
Peter's. servants, that his: master has 
dispatched himeto request the attend- 
ance of a celebrated German astrolo- 
ger just arrived in England, but with 
whose person and views he is unats 
quainted. Belford takes advantage of 
this circumbtance, and is introduced 
to Sir Peter as the German astrologer. 
All his hopes, fiowever, are defeated 
by the officiousness.of Solomon Sharp- 
wit, a shopkeeper, from Folkstone, 
who is come to town for the purpose 
of marrying Miss Dolly Dimple, a 
servant in the house of Squire Addle- 
pate, one: of ‘Sir Peter's neighbours. 
8risky who accjdentally: anpets, him’ in 


the street, directs him to the bouse of 
Sir Peter instead of that for which he 
enquires. An eguivogue takes place 
here between him and the baronet, 
who'mistakes him for the astrologer, 
which is termivated by the arrival of 
Belford in his disguise. Solomon ex- 
amines him narrowly, and discovers 
that he has a false beard, imparts the 
intelligence to Sir Peter, who imme- 
diately pulls it off, and beholds the 
captain. Rosabel is on the point of 
being locked up, but she seizes the 
opportunity of escaping with Cap- 
tain Belford; while Solomon Sharp- 
wit, who, by the contrivance of Brisk, 
has dressed himself in a lady’s habi- 
liments to avoid the revenue offi- 
cers, is shut up in’ Miss Rosabel's 
chamber instead of the fair fugitive. 
Nickey, Sir Peter's favourite, now\ad- 
vances to receive the hand of, his 
bride; but, like Master Slender, he 
firids her metamorphosed into a ‘ great 
lubberly boy.’ Belford and Rosabel 
dre in the interim indissolubly united. 

Such are the outlines of a plot 
more than commonly poor and unpro- 
ductive. The first act}; however, went 
off uncommonly well, and though the 
dialogue presented nothing novel, the 
old materials were weil arranged, and 
without wit there was abundance of 
vivacity and liveliness. In thesecond 
act, there was no smail share of low 
vulgarity and gross doudle entendre. 
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A str@ng opposition was then made to master, contrives to deceive her f; 
the piece, which was not allayed by ther (Lovegrove) and her aunt (M; 
certain clap-trap sentiments attached Sparks), and ultimately to marry her 
to the character of Sir Peter. He lover. To infuse some novelty ini, 
said and sung a number of curious this old canvass, the father is an Epe. 
prophecies, one of which was, * that lishman, who, having long resided jy 
the world would be destroyed three Spain, has adopted the gravity, wit 
days before the British navy.” This the jealousy, prejudices, and dress of 
miserable expedient failed, and nei- a Spaniard, and imposes the sam 
ther the musical powers of Miss Poole task on his intended son-in-law (Lis. 
or Mr. Pyne—the spirited perform- ton),who, on the contrary, had brough 
ance of Mr. Knight—nor the comic from Paris all the extravagance of 
countenances of Messrs. Liston and speech and dress of a French ¢o,. 
Oxberry, who did all in their power comb. The daughter is @ lively gis 
to stem the torrent of disapprobation, of sixteen, longing after eimancips. 
could save the farce from the fate it tion, and full of contrivance to ob. 
merited. The music, by Mr. Hook, tain it, in which she is assisted by her 
is very pretty. The overture is par- maid (Mrs. Liston). Her lover, « 
ticularly deserving of praise; and the whose head she completely throws 
German flute accompaniment was herself, and whom . she introduces 
beautiful. ‘The audience, after wait- through the medium of his own rival, 
ing a few minutes to see if the mana- ber cousin, who believes she onl 
ger would come forward, departed, wishes to play a trick upon him, i, 
and the piece was given out} again for luckily, an honourable man, and to 
the next day. all appearances, all parties, except the 
—_— disappointed lover, are ultimately 
— pretty well satisfied. We say, to al 
The Walt:, appearances, for the tumult and rit 
Tals new operatic piece, considered of applause and disapprobation which 
as a mere attempt at affording amuse- attended the piece during its lastmo- 
ment, totally unconnected with in- ments, was too great to allow a singl 
struction, will be found to possess word to be heard... In the midst of 
some claims to notice. These, how- these contending thunders, it was a 
ever, do not consist in the novelty of nounced for a second representation, 
the plot, of which there is very little, and at that moment the contents 
and that little is taken from Wycher- seemed to carry the day. 
ley's Dancing Master, but in the ex- The Waltz presents some good co 
cellent acting of the performers, and mic situations, admirably improved 
the introduction of some pretty ori- by the able performers engaged in it 
ginal, and some popular, airs. The representation. Miss Kelly's acting 
whole story ean be detailed in a few is alone sufficient to render it popu- 
words. lar, and to her the piece is indebted 
A young girl (Miss Kelly) who is to for most of the vivacity and interest 
be married to her cousin (Liston) falls it displays. Reduced into a farce, 
in love with a stranger (Phillips), and this piece, we have no dewbt, would 
by making him pass for her dancing- become much more attractive. 
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RUSSIA AND FRANCE. Danes are said to have bebaved et- 
A T length, by the Hamburgh pa- tremely well. There was a report tht 
pers of the 19th inst. we learn Lauvenburgh and Moliu were both 
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that the armistice is broken, and that taken. However, hy this recommenct- 
the French Marshal Davoust has com- ment of hostilities, the moment is said 
menced hostilities, by attacking the te have arrive, in which all the hops & ‘ 
position of the allies in front ef Lau- of the French ruler, his power, Su 
enburgh, consisting of 1300 infantry his existence, are at stake. He pow of 
and some cavalry, which was carried determines to spur on his course, Va 
with the bayonet. la this affair the either to gain bis olject, or lose 
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that he possesses. With Russia; Aus- the only means of avoiding a general 
tria, Prussia, and. Sweden embattled action, which: must have been fought 
against him; with bis‘old companions under every disadvantage.” The 
in apms, generals of his'own school French force at Barcelona was never 
leading. hostile armies\to: encounter ‘rated at less than $000; and;, previous 
him; and with, the. territories of to their march, he says it would have 
France exposed to: invasion by a Bri- amounted to 10,000, with 14 pieces of 
tish army—we are told that he*bas artillery. his force was on the route, 
evinced the height of human folly by and Marshal Suchet, he learned, 4 
placing himself in a situation, where also marched from Valencia wit 
victory’ can bé no,advantage, and 96900 men, in the rear of which he had 
where defeat may be ruin! the power of drawing great rein force- 
These ‘are, at Jeast, the sentiments ments to his army. ‘To these corps a 
of.one of the daily papers; those éeter- body of 1000 were to be added, which 
nal misleaders of the public, who-are, had previously arrived at Tortosa with 
one and-alt, pluming themselves upon another, independent of the garrison 
the supposed fact, that.Austria also of 2,500 men, who had ‘arrived at Le- 
had declared. against France—even rida; and thus he says: Marshal Sun- 
before the Earl of Aberdeen had:ar- chet could have attacked the allied 
rived at Prague! If.truth is spoken army witb 20,500 men. On the other 
in this instance, itis indeed anovelty. hand, Sir John asserts, that he could: 
Still the°arrival of the next French scarcely have brought 16,000: men 
journals, even though..our govern- into the field; besides, he says the 
ment.‘should pablish nothing, may army of Catalonia was stated to-him at 
putanend to’all doubts.. These mer- only 8,500,'of which two British and 
cenary vehicles haye generally the two Spanish divisions: were:at the Col 
good manners . to withdraw: the as- de Balaguer, and:could not: be with- 
sertions. they have ,made » before. drawn, and besides he could not have 
This bears some resemblance to the left less! than 2,500) met to'cover: the: 
conduet-of a bally, who always aban- artillery and stores before Tarragona; '' 
dons the seat. of action at the mere: so that, upon the whole, he would not 
appearance of a brave man. have had more than 16,000: men ‘to 
The allies, on their.part are not meet the best French troops in Spain, 
idle; for, on the 17th, the bombard-: amounting to more tham 20,000 men. 
ment of Steftin recommenced. Ma-: Though he acknowledges the gallan- 


_ jor-Gen. Gibbs has landed at Stral- try of the Spanish troops, he says he 


sund, with a corps of 3000 British could not depend-upon the execution 
troops: | The troops of the Prince of any order whichnecessarily obliged 
Royal of Swéden, 100,000 strong, are them to-move, and of troops of this 
said to compose the centre of the al- description he had» about 18,000, 
lies: the Russians also are. so nume- while bis British and Getman troops 
rous, and the Prussians so loyal, that amounted only to 1,500. If unsucces-: 
if (as our newspapers .phrase-it) tie ful in risking an engagement wnder ! 
saleation. of Europe .is not accom- these ‘circumstances, he says there 
plished’ in a very short time, there.-would have been no hopes of etnbarka+ 
surely must be something rotten jn tion if fullowed.: Sir John asserts that 
other states, as well as that of Déen- Tarragona could not have been taken 
mark, 2 in eight or ten days; and. he even re- 

SRAINé&. fs: grets that he continued: the siege: sa 
-The first damp. cast upon the: vic- ~long, and also that im having formed , 
tery of Vittoria, was _the,conduct-.of his resolution, he was:obliged to leave 
Sir Jobim Murray. in his. retreatfrom the guus in the most advanced bats 
the siege of Tarragona: but as: an teries. As ta this failure of the expe- 
apology ‘for this, Sir John bas urged | dition, no share of it (he says) falls on 
that. he was-by no means.frightened at’ Admiral Hallowell, whose opinton he 
Suchet without cause. The- rumour acknowledges was, that the cannon in 
of Suchet’s ‘being on the.march,from: the batteries might have been saved 
Valeucia proving true, he.gaysoihe- by remaiting till the night, and that 
“seluctantly ‘resolved upon raising they then could bave been brought 
the siege, and embarking the army as off. This was a risk, however, the 
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Geveral did not choose to run for so large reinforcements of men, supplies 
trifling an object. Andif his objec- of money, &c. to secure the advan- 
tion against placing any reliance upon tages thus gloriously obtained. 

a large body of Spanish troops, unless The full details of these sanguinary 
acting in concert with an equal or actions, published in an Extraordi- 
greater number of British, be well nary Gazette, owing to a press of 
founded, it wilk be very difficult to other matter, prevents us from in- 
convict him of baving acted with any serting them this month. 
impropriety. AMERICA. 

But victory has agaim resounded The American torpedo, and other 
from this quarter. A number of af- means of destroying vessels at sea, 
fairs of posts have heen succeeded by scems to be no longer a mere fiction; 
another general action in the passes for, on the 30th of June, Sir T. Hardy 
of the Pyrenees. Anyadditions tothe sent the following notification to the 
clear and ample details of these pro- American commandant at New Lon- 
ceedings, given by our illustrious don:—*‘ I am under the necessity of 
Field Marshal, presenting as they do requesting you to make it publicly 
so astonishing a result, would be alto- known, that | cannot permit vessels or 
gether ovt of time. An enlightened boats of any description to pass the 
peblic need no aid to enable them to British squadron, (flags of truce of 
appreciateservices sosplendidasthese, course excepted), in consequence of 
It turns out also to be true, that these an American vessel having exploded, 
sanguinary battles have really been vesterday, three hours after she was 
fought without cannon or cavalry, as in our possession. This vessel was 
all the guns which Soult brought the Eagle schooner, prepared at New 
with bim out of France had been sent York for this purpose. Nine British 
back again by him as well as his ca- seamen, (the American accounts say 
valry, which were found useless. It ninety) lost their lives on this ecca- 
is.remarkable that the loss of the ene- sion. 
my (reported at 15,000 men), is not Howslow this enlightened nation 
stated in Lord Wellington's dis- are in the belief of the existence of 
patches, any more than the number any means that may awaken them 
of prisoners taken! The reports, from their imaginary security, will 
therefore, circulated in the bulletin appear fram the following observa- 
sent to the Lord Mayor, previous to tions, made upwards of ten years 
the publication ef the gazette, rest since; viz. in June 1802!—‘* Mr, 
upon vo authority but that of the Fulton, an American, known in this 
gazeite-makeis, for which Lord Wel- country by his improved canal-locks, 
lington’s credit is not pledged. ‘The and by a book on canals, pretends 
real loss, though it may be conjec- lately to have discovered a method of 
tured from. the French accounts, will navigating vessels at any depth under 
never beaccurately known. Between water, and of enabling the persons 
three and four hunderd oi cers of the who navigate them to continue im- 
abies being kitled and wounded, would. mersed for seven hours. without the 
involve in ita fearful complement, the access of fresh air. He intends, it is 
loss of rank and file, in these cases, seriously asserted, to apply this in- 
being averaged at about ten to one. vention to the purposes of warfare, 
But nothieg, whatever the cost may and, from his ability to approach them 
have been, can furnish a stronger unseen ina state of security, he pro- 
proof of the certainty of Soult's de- poses to dlow men of war to atoms /— 
feat, than his being compelled to take The experiment has not been repeated 
back the cavalry and cannon, which inthis country but the invention it- 
he certainly intended for ulterior ope- self was made the subject of a very 
rationsmot in the passes, but far be- formal notice to the House of Peers, 
yond them. These dispatches were without however producing a very 
thought to be of so much conse- grave effect upon that assembly.— 
quence, that the Prince of Orange Should any further particulars of this 
was selected to be the bearer of them, ‘curious business transpire worthy of 
and probably to explain to govern- notice, we shall not omit to lay them 
ment the necessity of sending out before our readers.” 
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This business then deemed so ca- 
rious, it now appears, has been con- 
firmed by a British Admiral ; and the 
American government, outraged at 
the burning of their towns and villages 
on the sea-coast, have offered large 
rewards to persons undertaking to fix 
the torpedos, &c. to the bottoms of 
our men of war. 

The British arms in Canada have 
experienced some serious reverses. 
General Vincent has been under the 
necessity of abandoning Fort George, 
Queenstown Fort, Cheppawa, and 
Fort Erie, and to retreat along the 
shores of Lake Ontario, a distance of 
near 60 miles, This, in addition to 
the possession of York town by the 
Americans, will give them a great 
advantage for further annoyance. The 
American Colonel Preston issued a 
proclamation on the 80th of May, 
from Pert E;ie, in which he addressed 
the inhabitants of Upper Canada as a 
conquered people. This proclamation 
was answered by another, published 
by Sir George Prevost on the 14th of 
June. In this he refers to a subse- 
quent victory gained on the 6th of 
that month, by General Vincent, and 
states that the squadron, under Sir J. 
Yeo, was in undisturbed possession of 


the Lakes. 


DOMESTIC. 

Parliament, after a long-protracted 
session, was prologued to the 23d of 
August. It may naturally be inquired 
what great and comprehensive pab- 
lic measure has been achieved by 
them during a sitting of eight months; 
To form a correct estimate of their 
principal proceedings, we have only 
to advert to the speech of the Right 
Hon. C. Abbott, speaker of the House 
of Cominons, at the bar of the upper 
House, in which, it uvay be justly 
presumed, every topic that seemed at 
all likely to reflect splendour on the 
character of parliament, was enume- 
rated. Indeed, this gentleman has 
gone even farther, and he has given 
credit to that branch of the legislature 
with which he is so intimately con- 
nected, not only for that which they 
have done, but aiso for that which they 
have refused to do.—The first measure 
evlogized in this speech is, ** the new 
financial system.” The praiselavished 
on it is, to say the least of it, preima- 
ture—Time alone can decidedly shew 
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whether it be a measure fraught with 
benefit or with evil. Atthesametime, 
it may not be improper to observe, that 
Mr. Tierney and Mr. Huskisson (whose 
financial abilities are, in our opinion, 
superior to those of the projector of 
this scheme) witha host of minor au- 
thorities, opposed, with all their pow- 
ers, this innovation on the sinking 
fund system. They opposed it main- 
ly on two grounds—first, that it was a 
downright breach of that faith, which 
had been solemnly pledged to the pub- 
lic creditor; next, that, if the barriers 
by which the sinking fund was then 
fenced, were in the slightest degree 
removed, it would be only affording a 
precedent for their removal altoge- 
ther—and, lastly, that the temporary 
exemption from additional taxation, 
so far from having the effect, at the 
expiration of four years, of rendering 
the people more patient under the 
new burdens, with which it would be 
necessary to load them, would, in fact, 
have a directly contrary tendency. 
In support of these positions, many 
very eloquent speeches weredelivered; 
but ministers, whose want of argu- 
nent is fully counterbalanced, by the 
weight of their votes, succeeded in 
carrving the measure. But, under all 
the circumstances, we do not look 
upon it as one which deserves to be 
laid before the Piince, as a most im- 
portant ineasure for the benefit of the 
people. 

“The funding system cannot be 
contemplated without the .deepest 
melancholy. It is a monument of 
stupendous vice and folly, and will 
stand like the scathed forest oak, the 
blasted object of a wonder-struck pos- 
terity. When through the magnitude 
of its ills, it shall have overthrown 
itself; when like an impious Babel its 
aspiring towers shall be laid low, it 
will he looked upon asa dead nronster; 
viewed with astonishnrent; contem- 
plated with a pleasing horror, by those 
happy enough to escape its perils; by 
those who shall surviveits ruins. It is 
the parent of almost-every species of 
crime, gambling, usury, fraud, kna- 
very. It has completely corrupted a 
people celebrated for their integrity, 
simplicity, and rustic hospitality. It 
has enriched one order of men, it Has 
oppressed and beggared another. ht 
has laid the foandation of a regular 
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system of robbery and plunder, at- 
tended with the most unrelenting 
crucity and sanguinary effects. We 
appeal for the truth of these assertions 
as facts, to the frequent and horrid 
robberiesand murders. Howare these 
things to be accounted for, but froin 
the vices and poverty which the system 
has engendered, and the enormous 
exactions it-has introduced? I[t isa 
system too vigantic to be contended 
with. It is alarming to contemplate 
its dreadful effects. It has created 
and enforced upon society such a de 
gree of seifishness that even the most 
minute acts of social intercourse are 
but too frequently bought and sold; 
and one man will hardly cross the 
street or knock at a door for another 
without being paid for it. This is a 
system so monstrous that no words 
will ever be found sufficiently forcible 
for its éxecration, and under these 
circumstances it is natural enough for 
av uncontaminated mind to adopt the 
language of the late Mr. Windham 
though somewhat differently applied, 
and to exclaim, ‘ Perish Commerce !’ 
provided we could secure integrity, 
moral virtue, and restore the national 
character.” The next point touched 
upon by Mr. Speaker is the new mo- 
dification of the East India Company's 
charter.—But we will put it to any 
man, who has’ watched the general 
feelings, of the country—who has 
listened to the universal voice of the 
commercial world—whether the peo- 
ple have not been deceived in this 
measure ? 

It should seem that this was the 
feeling of ministers—since, instead of 
granting that which was demanded by 
the trading community of every port 
in theempire, they agree to grant some- 
thing to the public, but that something 
is so fenced round with controjing pro- 
visions, that, we fear verg little benefit 
can possibly be derived from it. Bur, 
if. ministers have neglected the general 
énterests, they have not been quite so 
careless of their own —Because they 
had not sufficient church patronage 
before, they have determined on form- 
ing an ecclesiastical establishment for 
India—Yes, lest the protestant chap- 
lains in India, should become remiss 
in their duties, a dishop and three 
arcideavons are to be sent out.—It is 
not a little extraordinary, however, 
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that, while so much solicitude was 
expressed fur the interests of the 
established church, a violent and suc- 
cessful opposition was raised against a 
proposition for sending out pastors of 
the church of Scotland, although it 
was allowed by ministers theinselves, 
that two-thirds of the Europeans em- 
ployed by the company in India, are 
natives of Scotland.-—This single fact 
speaks volumes.—As long as ministers 
could add to their patronage, so long 
they cared not what expence they 
inflicted on the company, by whota 
the bishop and archdeacons are to be 
paid.—But as the appointment of a 
few poor Scotch clergymen could not 
serve that end, they did not think it 
necessary to burden their good friends 
the company with a charge, which, 
however it might have supported the 
interests of religion, could not, by 
possibility have benefited themselves. 
So much for “* the prudent and ade- 
quate arrangements made for the fu- 
ture government of  [ndia."—Mr, 
Speaker next touches on ‘* the catho- 
lic question !"—Yes, most unneces- 
sarily, we may say, most improperly 
this great subject is introduced.— 
** Adhering,” says the right honour- 
able gentleman, “* to those laws by 
which the throne, the parliament, and 
the government of this country are 
made fundamentally protestant, we 
have not consented to allow that those 
who acknowledge a foreign jurisdic- 
tion should be authorized to admi- 
nister the powers and jurisdiction of 
this realm." —We hace not consented / 
The Prince Regent must surely have 
smiled at this: pompous expression, 
when he recollected that many of his 
confidential advisers were decidedly 
in favour of the measure. It cannot 
be disputed that the measure was 
thrown ont—but we object to the 
circumstance being thus placed to the 
account of the whole House of Com- 
mous, when we have every reason to 
believe that it would bave been car- 
ried but for the jockeyship by which 
several of its friends were prevented 
from voting. We have been told that 
the Speaker's speech had a very pow- 
erful effect on the house. We. heard 
that speech, and certainly, he who 
was convinced by it, must have an 
understanding of more than ordinary 
weakness, or, rather, no understanding 
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at all—It commenced, we recollect, 
with three false propositions—phan- 
toms which the right bon. gentleman 
himself had raised for the purpose of 
combating—but which vanished be- 
fore the manly eloquence of Mr. 
Ponsonby—It presented, in its pro- 
gress, those self-same arguments, 
founded upon the danger to be appre- 
hended from granting political power 
to the catholics, which have been 
refuted over and over again. And the 
right hon. gentleman, as his opponents 
very justly observed, concluded with 
ayross inconsistency. He expressed 
himself ready to grant naval and mili- 
tary rank to the catholic, but from 
the legislature he would exclude him— 
asifa bad man could not not more 
effectually make use of the influence 
which a high naval or military situa- 
tion would give him, to accomplish 
the purposes of a criminal ambition, 
than he possibly could of any political 
power which a seat id dither House of 
Parliament would confer on bit. 

The stipendiary curates bill after 
undergoing several material alterations 
in the House of Commons, has passed 
into a law. The provision hitherto 
allowed to this order of men, has been 
disgraceful to the country, and preju- 
dicial to the interests of religion. 

Another measure favourable to the 
causeof hamanity is the interest which 
Lord Castlereagh appears to take in 
the unwarrantable conduct of Portu- 
gal,in having taken no step to carry 
into effect the tenth article of her late 
treaty with Great Britain, by which 
she had engaged to co-operate iv abo- 
lishing the slave trade. ‘The senti- 
ments of Mr. Wilberforce on this 
occasion were echoed from every part 
of the house, and Lord Castlereagh 
pledged himself before the next meet- 
ingof parliament to do his utmost, 
to bring the court of Portugal toa 
sense of its obligations in respect to 
this matter. 

The Trinity Doctrine Biil,—<As it is 
called, to relieve certain persons deny- 
ing the doctrine of the trinity has 
passed through the commons without 
‘uy debate. As it may be calculated 
boblige Jews, equally with christians, 
and more strongly attach the leaders of 
doth to the minister's interest, pot a 
ingle saint or sinner in the House of 

ommons was suffered to utter a word 
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against it. This contrivance it must 
be allowed is admirable in a govern- 
ment that had used to be intolerant to 
a proverb, in this article of faith. The 
bill therefore did not attempt to ex- 
plain the enigmas either of the ancient 
Athanasius’s, or the modern Bulls and 
Beveridges, but leaves the opinion of 
the Trinity just as before, excepting 
the removal of those terrible safe- 
guards of the state, called fire and 
faggot, penalties, imprisonments, ex- 
communications, &c. In a country 
like this, where freedom of discussion 
has been allowed, this bill will bave 
its due weight upon the minds of 
many conscientious men, compelled 
ina manner to subscribe to that to 
which they cannot cordially assent. 

As to the few sects among the Dis- 
senters who object to the doctrine, 
their opinion on the subject. will still 
be overborne by the strength and cur- 
rent.of vulgar tradition, and they will 
find that though their opponents are 
justly deprived of the power of coer- 
cion, it will be long before they get 
rid of a great degree of mistrust of 
persons, generally speaking, as much 
averse to sober ceremonies or ancient 
forms, as the others may be to fanati- 
cal effusions and fictions of ‘modern 
date. But whatever may be the pre- 
valent opinion as to points of doctrine, 
any measure calculated to reduce their 
imaginary importance, ought to be 
hailed by every lover of humanity as 
tending to introduce that approaching 
period of perfection, when doubtful 
creeds and confessions, as they ought, 
shall give way and yield the just pre- 
cedence to actual piety and virtue, 
which justice and charity must allow, 
may always be found subsisting inde- 
pendent of mere doctrines or opini- 
ons, whether good or bad. 

East India Company's Charter.—At 
length we can report the complete 
termination of this important measure. 
The bill for the government of India, 
for a farther term of 20 years, passed 
through the House of Lords without a 
single amendment, and received the 
royal assent 2ist July. [t will take 
efiect from the 10th of April, 1814. It 
introduces many important changes 
in the commercial, political, and fi- 
nancial relations, of the Kast India 
Company, by limiting the operation of 
their exclusive charter, to places lying 
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to the north of 11 degrees south Iati- 
tude; and between 64 and150 degrees 
of east longitude. And even within 
these limits they have the monopoly 
only of the trade to China. To other 
parts within the specified limits, ships 
of the burden of 350 tous, sailing from 
any port in Great Britain or Ireland, 
may trade under certain restrictions, 
and may bring all the produce of the 
East, tea excepted, to all such ports in 
the United Kingdom as the Lords of 
the Treasury shall deem to possess 
sufficient means of security against 
smuggling. Persons desirous of go- 
ing out to India for commercial pur- 
poses, must apply for a license to the 
Court of Directors of the East India 
Company; and in fourteen days from 
the time of their application, if it 
be not complied with, may apply to 
the Board of Controul, who may 
order the Court, if they see fit, to 
grant a_ license. In many cases the 
power of the Board of Controul over 
the Company is much enlarged. The 
patroyage however, remains in the 
hands of the Directors. ‘This act, 
too, acknowledges it, as our duty as a 
Christian nation, ‘‘ to promote the 
interest and happiness of the native 
inhabitants of the British dominions 
in India, and to adopt such measures 
as may tend to the introduction of 
useful knowledge and of religious im- 
provement among them !"—Suthcient 
facilities also are to be afforded by 
jaw to persons desirous of going to, 
and remaining in, India, for the pur- 
pose of. accomplishing those bene- 
volent designs; provided always that 
the authority of the local governments, 
respecting the intercourse of Euro- 
peaus with the fnterior of the country 
be preserved. The act empowers the 
Court of Directors to grant licenses 
to such persons, who, in case of refu- 
sal or delay, may appeal to the Board 
of Controul; the local governments 
are also made judges of the propriety 
of the behaviour of such persons. 
Thus, such is the power still vested 
in the Directors and the local govern- 
ments with respect to persons engaged 
in commerce, as well as in convert 
making, that we fear the whole, as to 
any good to the mother country, will 
turn out a‘mere bubble; and we have 
very little doubt that this Act, about 
which such a dust has been raised here, 
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will very soon indeed want another to 
amend and explain it. For commer. 
cial men to apply to the Directors for 
a share of their trade is too much 
like ?he lamb applying to the wolf for 
the share of his prey, to expect any 
good from it. The out-ports, we fear, 
have been miserably cheated in their 
expectations. 

Two most curious documents have 
appeared since our Jast 5 a state prayer, 
and the Prince Regent's letter to Lord 
Wellington. Both of these may be 
considered as’ mere supplements to 
the Vauxhall féte, and dike that, re- 
sulting from the victory of Vittoria 
The letter is as follows :— 

** Carlton House, July 3, 1813 

**My dear Lord,—Your glorious 
conduct is above all human praise, 
and far above my reward. I know no 
language the world affords worthy to 
express it. 1 feel I have nothing left 
to say, but devoutly to offer up my 
prayers of gratitude to Providence, 
that it has in its omnipotent bounty 
blessed my country and myself with 
such a general. You have sent me, 
among the trophies of your unrivalled 
fame, the staff of a French Marshal, 


and I send you in return that of Eng- , 


land. The British army will hail it 
with enthusiasm, while the whole Uni- 
verse will acknowledge those valour- 
ous efforts which have so imperiouslr 
called for it. That uninterrdpled 
health and still increasing laurels may 
continue to crown you through a glo- 
rious and long career of life, are the 
hever-ceasing and most ardent wishes 
of, my dear Lord, your very sinceie 
and faithful friend, 

“GPR 


It would almost appear that after 
the fete, and after this: letter, the 
Prince's advisers, having full leisure 
were seized with a fit of devotion; 
avd that for no other reason than ob 
account of having nothing left to say, 
or rather nothing else left to do, they 
very ardently fall to prayers!—The 
ungramatical construction of a few 
phrases where the mind was so much 
engaged in such epithets, as “ glori- 
ous—still-encreasing laurels—whole 
universe—never-ceasing—mostardent 
&c.” as they have been, may agaid be 
overlooked—The prayer, howeveh 
which, on such an occasion should 
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have had a little of the warmth of the 
jetter, is correct, and circumstantial 
enough—One petition in it, certainly 
seems to have been very much wanted ; 
yiz. that heaven would sanctify the 
cause in which the allies are engaged |\— 
Thus, as usual, with the partisans of 
this war, itseems that which should 
have been done jist has been left to 
the dast,!—The whole of this pious 
supplement to the Gazette, which 
seems better calculated for the camp, 
or the head-quarters than for the 
church, runs thus:—‘* O Lord God 
of Hosts, who chiefly declarest thy 
Almighty power, by protecting the 
oppressed, and smiting to the ground 
the proud oppressor, and who in de- 
fence of injured nations, teachest thy 
servants to war, and girdest them with 
strength to the battle, we yield thee 
praise and thanksgiving for the con- 
tinued successes in Spain with which 
thou hast been pleased to crown the 
conduct of our General, and the va- 
Jour of our soldiers; but more espe- 
cially for the signal and decisive vic- 
tory which, under the same com- 
mander, Thou hast recently vouch- 
safed to the allied armies in the battle 
of Vittoria. Continue, we pray thee, 


thy blessing upon the counsels of our 
General ; maintain and support the 


courage and strength of the allied 
armies; sanctify the cause in which 
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they are united; and as it bath pleased 
Thee to put back with confusion of 
face the proud invader of Spain and 
Portugal, let the allied armies, and 
allied kingdoms, prostrate themselves 
with one consent before thee, and 


‘acknowledge with humility of heart 


the victory to be thine. These pray- 
ers and thanksgivings we humbly offer 
tothy Divine Majesty, in the name 
and through the mediation of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Amen.” 

If the logic of this prayer should 
not hold good for. one month, the 
state-prayer makers will surely alter 
it, unless they would be charged with 
the inconsistency of praying for our 
enemies, who have smitten so many 
to the ground, aud put back so many 
more than ourselves with confusion of 
face! This, however, is ane of those 
State-prayers which Dr. Paley and 
every friend to religion must depre- 
cate; nor should their authors and 
abettors be surprised that Christianity 
itself, and especially that church . 
which is compelled to adopt such 
trickery with the Divinity, should 
fail into contempt. We know of 
no composition called a prayer, that 
can equal the low gossipping locality 
of the phraseology which distinguishes 
the present, since the times described 
by Hadibras. 
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GALLANT ACTION. 
Capture of the American sloop Argus. 


Admiralty-Office, Aug. 24. 
[Transmitted by Admiral Thornborougk:.} 


Pelican, St. David's Head, 
E. five Leag. Aug. 14. 

HAVE the honour to inform you, 
that; in obedience to your orders 
tome of the 12th inst. to cruise in St. 
George's Channel, for the protection 
of the trade, and to obtain informa- 
tion of an American sloop of war, I 
had the good fortune to board a brig, 
the master of which informed me, tbat 
he had seen a vessel, apparently a man 
of war, steering to the N.E. At four 
o'clock this: morning I saw a vessel on 
fire, and a brig standing from her, 
which [ soon made out 'to be a cruiser, 
made all sail in chace, and at half- 
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past five came along side of her, (she 
having shortened sail, and made her- 
self clear for an obstinate resistance), 
when, after giving her three cheers, 
our action commenced, whicti. was 
kept up with great spirit on both sides 
forty-three minutes; when we laid 
her alcngside, and were in the act of 
boardiig, when she struck her co- 
lours. She proves to be the United 
States sloop of war Argus, of 360 tons, 
eighteen 24-pounder carronades, and 
two Jong 12-pounders: had on board, 
when she sailed from America, (two 
months since) a complement of 149 
men, but in the action 127, command- 
ed by Lieut. Commandant W. H. 
Allen, who, | regret to say, was wound- 
ed early in the action, and has since 
suftered amputation of his left thigh. 
No euvlogium | could use would do 
sufficient justice to the merits of my 
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Translation; with a Life of Sallust, 
by W. Rose, A.M. 8vo. 9:. 

The New Annual Register, or Ge- 
neral Repository of History, Politics, 
and Literature, for the year 1812. 
8vo. 20s. 

Stewart's History of Bengal. 
3l.-3s. ° 

The Annual Register, or a View of 
the History, Politics, and Literature 
for the Year 1796. Svo. 20s. 

Lyon's History of the Town and 
Port of Dover, and of the (Castle; 
with a short Account of the Cinque 
Ports. Vol. I. 4to. Ql. 9s. 


Léw. 

Some Account of the Trial of Huff- 
ham White, R. Kendall, and Mary 
Howes, at the Assizes held at North- 
ampton, July 28th, 1813. Is. 

Espinasse’s Treatise on the Law of 
Actions ov Penal Statutes. royal 8yo. 
16s, 


Ato. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Letters of Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu, 
with some of the Letters of her Cor- 
respondents. Vols. 111 and IV. Pub- 
lished by her Executor and Nephew, 
M. Montagu, Esq. 14s. 

Bransby'’s Maxims, Reflections, and 
biographical Anecdotes: selected for 
the Use of Young Persons. Qs. 

Letters written by eminent Persons 
in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries; with Lives of eminent 
Men. By J. Aubrey, Esq.. The 
whole now first published, from Ori- 
ginals in the Bodleian Library. 3 
vols. 8vo. Sls. 6d. 

Sir E. Brydges'’s Letters on the 
Poor Laws. 8yvo. 2s. 6d. 

Memoires, Flistoriques, Litteraires, 
et Anecdotiques. Par Le Baron de 
Grim et par Diderst. 2 vols. 26s. 

Rees'’s Art and Mystery of a Cord- 
wainer. 12mo. 7s. 

Madame de Stael on the Influence 
of the Passions. 8vo. 12s. 

‘The same in French. 8vo. 19s. 

Transubstantiation, or the Catholic 
Art of converting Opposition Rats 
into Treasury Moles. 5s. 

Laskey’s General Account of the 
Hunterian Museum at Glasgow.— 
12mo. 6s, 


MILITARY. 

Porter's Narrative of the Campaign 

m Russia daring the Year 1812. to. 
Sis, 6d, 


New Publications. 
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Relation of the Siege of Tarragona, 
and the Storming and Capture of that 
City by the French, in June 18th, 
By Field Marshal Don Juan Senen 
de Contreras. 5s. 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 

White's Appendix to Observations 
on the contracted Intestinum Rectum. 
? 4s. 6d. 

Wilson's Familiar Treatise on Cu- 
taneous Diseases. 8vo, ° 5s. 

Ferriar’s Medicai Histories and Re. 
flections. Vol. IV. 8vo. 5s. 

NOVELS. 

Ruins of Selinunti, or the Val de 
Mazzara. Svols. 15s. 

Angelina. 
vols, 1s. 

Zulma, and other Tales. 
12mo. 10s. Gd. 

The same in French, 10s.64d, 
POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY. 

A Letter on the Conduct and Sity- 
ations of Denmaik; from a Dane to 

an Englishman. . Is. 

Cobbett's Parliamentary History of 
England. Vol. XVI. royal 8vo, 
Sis. 6d. 

Cobbett’s complete Collection of 
State Trials. Vol. XIX. 8vo. 31s.6d, 

The vew Standing Orders of the 
Houses of Lords and Commons, com- 
pleted, to July 1818. 8vo. 5s, 6d. 


‘ POETRY. 

The Shannon and Chesapeake: a 
Poem. 8s. 

Downey's Pleasures of the Naval 
Life, and the Battle of Trafalgar. 4to. 
21s. 

Colleck’s Poems on various Occa- 
sions. 12mo. 9s. 
Evans's Bees: 
Books. 4to. 7s. 

Poeticai Sketches of Scarborough; 
with Twenty-one Engravings on hu- 
mourous Subjects. royal 8vo, is. 

The above without the Engravings. 
10s. 6d. 

‘The Skylark: an elegant Collection 
of EnglishSongs. 12mo, 4s. bound. 

The Rural Minstrel. By the Rev. 
P. Bronté, A.B. fe. 3s. 

Six Poems, illustrated by Engrav- 
ings, from the Designs of her Royal 
Highness the Princess Elizabeth. 4to. 
24s. 

Capp’s African Princess, and other 
Poems. $8vo. 7s. 6d. 


fe. 


By Mrs. Robinson. 8 


2 vols. 


Svo, 


a Poem, in Four 
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Hobbinol, Field Sports, and the 
Bowling Green. By W. Somerville. 
4to. is. 

RELIGION. 

A Sermon, preached at the Anni- 
versary of the Royal Humane Society, 
in the Parish Church of St. Clement 
Danes, March 28, 1813.' By the Right 
Rev. the Bishop of Chester, _ 1s.-6d. 

Rev. J. Marriott's Sermon, preach- 
ed in Trinity Church, Coventry, June 
29, 1813. 1s. 6d, 

Rev. J. W. Cunningham's Sermon, 
at the Parish Church of Christ Church, 
Newgate-street, May 6, 1813. 2s. 6d. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy 
of the Diocese of Ely, at the primary 
Visitation of that Diocese, by Bowyer 
Edward Lord Bishop of Ely. 2s. 

Rev. C. Buchanan's Apology for pro- 
moting Christianity in India. 8vo. 6s. 

Rev. C. Daubeny’s Charge, deliver- 
ed to the Clergy of his Archdeaconry 
at his Visitation in 1812. 2s. 

Rev. J. Fry's Sermon, preached at 
the Visitation of the Rev. the Arch- 
deacon at Leicester in the Year 1813. 
2s. 6d. 

Fox's Discourse before the South- 
ern Unitarian Society, June 30, 1813. 
Ds. 

Belsham's Review of Mr. Wilber- 
aot View of Christianity. 8vo. 


Capture of the American Sloop Argus. 


Brewster's Meditations for Peni- 
tents. 8vo. Qs. ra 
Cogan'’s Theological Disquisition 
on the Characteristic Excellencies of 
Christianity. 8vo. 128.64. 0 | 

Fearn’s Review of the First Princi- 
ples of Bishop Berkley, Dr. Reid, and 
Professor Stewart. 4to. 58 

Calvin's Institutes of the Christian 
Religion. Translated from the Latia 
by J. Allen. 3 vols. 8vo. 2, 5s. 

Female. Scripture Characters; ex- 
emplifying Female Virtues. 2 vols. 
fc, 

Jones's Sequel to Ecclesiastical 
Researches. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Practical Sermons for every Sun- 
day in the Year. Vol. 1. 12mo0.— 
bs. 6d. i 

Jukes’s Biographical Notices of 
Members of the Society of Friends. 
Vol. I. 12mo. 3s. 6d. Fine paper, 
As. 6d, 

Watt's Inquiry into the Religious 
Knowledge which the Heathen Philo- 
sophers derived from the Jewish 
Scriptures. 8vo. 4s, 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


De Luc’s Geological Travels in 
some Parts of France, Switzerland, 
and Germany. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

Skioldebrand’s Journey to the 
North Cape. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





HISTORICAL 


GALLANT ACTION. 
Capture of the American sloop Argus. 


Admiralty-Office, Aug. 24. 
[Transmitted by Admiral Thornborougk.} 


Pelican, St. David’s Head, 
E. five Leag. Aug. 14. 

HAVE the honour to inform you, 
that; in obedience to your orders 
tome of the 12th inst. to cruise in St. 
George’s Channel, for the protection 
of the trade, and to obtain informa- 
tion of an American sloop of war, l 
had the good fortune to board a brig, 
the master of which informed me, that 
le had seen a vessel, apparently a man 
of war, steering tothe N.E. At four 
o'clock this: morning | saw a vessel on 
fire, and a brig standing from her, 
which I soon made out'to be a cruiser, 
made all sail in chace, and at half- 
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past five came along side of her, (she 
having shortened sail, and made her- 
self clear for an obstinate resistance), 
when, after giving her three cheers, 
our action commenced, whicti- was 
kept up with great spirit on both sides 
forty-three minutes; when we laid 
her alc ngside, and were in the act of 
boardibg, when she struck her co- 
lours, She proves to be the United 
States sloop of war Argus, of 360 tons, 
eighteen 24-pounder carronades, and 
two long 12-pounders: had on board, 
when she sailed from America, (two 
months since) a complement of 149 
men, but in the action 127, command- 
ed by Lieut. Commandant W. H. 
Allen, who, | regret to say, was wound- 
ed early in the action, and has since 
suttered amputation of his left thigh. 
No evlogium I could use would do 
sufficient justice to the merits of ny 
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gallant officers and crew, which con- 
sisted of 116. The cool courage they 
displayed, and the precision of their 
fire, could only be equalled by their 
zeal to distinguish themselves. But 
I must beg leave to cali your attention 
to the conduct of my first lieutenant, 
T. Welsh; of Mr. W. Glanville, act- 
ing master; Mr. W. Ingram, the pur- 
ser, who volonteered his services on 
deck; and Mr. R. Scott, the boat- 
swaip. Our loss, [am happy to say, 
is small; qne master’s mate, Mr. W. 
Young, slain in the moment of vic- 
tory, while animating, by his courage 
and example, all around him; and 
one able seaman, J. Emery: besides 
five seamien wounded, who are doing 
well: that of the enemy Il have not 
yet been able to ascertain, but it is 
considerable; her officers say about 
40 killed and wounded. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
J. F, Mapes, Commander. 


Prices oF GOLD AND SHLVER. 
Sir, 
Since my last, (dated April 20), 
fine gold has risen 7s. per ounce, viz. 


Mag Bth.. « vv:ore 00.00 4S 
June th, 26.2 0400 62s. 
Auge 1761 o oe 00 00 00-025. 


It is now sold at £5. 15s. per oz. 
Fine silver, 7s. 6d. ditto. 
Aug. 19, 1813. B..S. 


Cornwell, who committed the mur- 
der at Woodford, in Essex, (see our 
Magazine for June last, p. 513), has 
been executed there. A barbarous 
murder has also been committed upon 
oue Clifford, an [rishinan, near Gray's 
Inn Lane. In fact, to detail the whoie 
of these crimes in different parts of 
the country, would make our publica- 
tion resemble the gloomy pages of an 
Gld Bailey Chronicle, rather than 
that of a pleasing Miscellany. 

Closing of the Opera House.—This 
took place on Saturday, the last day 
of July, thus suddenly depriving the 
performers and subscribers of five 
nights of the season. So little ex- 
pected was this manceuvre, that the 
performers.had not the slightest inti- 
mation of it, till they went to the 
house in the morning for the purpose 
of rehearsal. This theatre, it is said, 
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will change its proprietors before the 
next season, Mr. Taylor having offered 
bona fide to sell out. Some people 
think the subs¢ribers ought to get rid 
of him at any rate. 


OBITUARY. 


At Shiraz, in Persia, on the 6th 
of last September, Thomas Henry She- 
ridan, Esq. of the Hon. East India 
Company's Civil Establishment of 
Bombay. He was the nephew of the 
celebrated Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
who bas long shone as one of the 
greatest ornaments of the British se- 
nate; and like him was endowed with 
those brilliant talents, which rendered 
him the favourite both of public and 
of private circles. Mr. Sheridan pro- 
ceeded to Persia with his Excellency 
Sir Harford Jonés, with whom he re- 
mained, as private and public secre- 
tary, until the termination of that 
mission; and was returning to the 
Presidency, after having filled those 
important situations to the utmost sa- 
tisfaction, not only of the Envoy,-but 
of the various characters with whom 
he became acquainted, 

Lady Charlotte Finch, at St. James’s 
palace, in her 88th year, last survi- 
ving daughter of Thomas first Earl of 
Pomfret, by Henrietta Louisa, sole 
daughter and heiress of John Lord 
Jeffereys. Her ladyship was married 
in 1746 to the Right Hon. W. Finch, 
vice-chamberlain to George II, bro- 
ther of Daniel late Ear! of Winchelsea 
and Nottingham, whose honours and 
estates devolved upon her son the pre- 
sent Earl. 111762 she was nominated 
to the important and distinguished 
station of governess to the royal nur- 
sery, and was afterwards preceptress 
to ber Royal Highness the Princess 
Charlotte, from which her great age 
recently excused her. Her femains 
were removed to the family vault at 
Ranston, Bucks, followed by a long 
train of carriages, among which were 
five of the royal Dukes. 

At Dalton, in Furness, aged 39, Mr. 
William Close, surgeon and apotlie- 
cary. In his attendauce on the sick 
he was delicate and tender hearted, 
and always ready, without recom- 
pence, to give assistance to the poor. 
Amidst the daily labours of his pro- 
fession, he composed and published 
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several writings of great merit on va- being returned sheriff of the county 
rious subjects, chiefly on philosophy about 1748, and baving his name 
and the arts. In 1805 he published a erased by the interest of Philip Dor- 
a new edition of West’s Antiquities of mer, Earl of Chesterfield, then secre- 
Furness, with a supplement of much tary of state, he presented the witty 


new and valuable information. In 


peer, as a mark of his gratitude, with 


i810 he laid before the Society of the largest Cheshire cheese. that 
Arts and Manufactures his improve- could be made. It was four feet in 
ment of the trumpet, bugle, and diameter, and two feet two inches 
French horns, fur which they awarded thick, weighing several hundred 
him the go!d metal. He, however, weight. On its arrival at Chesterfield 
declined accepting it, and sold the House,.near May Fair, it was deemed 
instruments to Mr. Perceval, music so great a curiosity, that the bread 
seller: these, in their improved state, and cheese luncheons of the secretary 
are distinguished by the name of of state became, for several wecks, the 


polyphonian, being as comprehensive 


resort of people of fashion, being fre- 


in their scales as the German flute, quently attended by the Prince of 


by means of tubular appendages, 


Wales, the Duke of Cumberland, and 


which are furnished with secret ducts other persons of distinction. 


for carrying off the water, and they 
are played by the fingers. Mr. Close 
expressed a great desire to see, before 
he died, a polyphonian French horn, 
but it did not arrive till the day after 
his death. Svon after Christinas last, 
Mr. Close felt that he was attacked by 
consumption, which gradually _in- 
creased till July. He was buried at 
his own request, at Walney, upon a 
spot of ground upon which he had 
often played when a boy. No man 
ever excelled him in the virtues of 
candour, sincerity, and benevolence. 

On the 7th April, at Osmington, in 
Dorsetshire, the Rev. Charles Coates, 
F.S.A. vicar of that parish, and of 
Preston in the same county, and 
chaplain to his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent. [A further account 
of this gentleman will be given in our 
next. ] : 

At Chester, Mrs. Bolland, daughter 
of the late Alderman Maddocks, an 
eminent and wealthy silversmith, who 


Suddenly, whilst travelling in a 


chaise to visit a friend, Captain 
O'Byrne.—This gentleman who was 
so long well-known upon the town, 
was first brought into notice by a dis- 
pute about Mrs. Hartley, at Vauxhall, 
in which the late Lord Lyttleton, 
Capt. Croft, and a gentleman known 
by the name of fighting Fitzgerald, 
who was afterwards hanged, were en- 
gaged. In consequence of the part 
Capt. O'Byrne took for Lord Lyttle- 
ton, he first became acquainted with 
that nobleman, by whom he was after- 
wards patronized , and he was amongst 
those who were present at the last- 
scene of Lord Lyttleton’s life. His 
Lordship fell a victim to a nervous 
spasm, with attacked him within the 
time appointed by the Ghost, at Pit- 


place, near Epsom. The persons then 


present were Lord Fortescue, Admi- 
ral Wolseley, and Captain O'Byrne, 
the first of whom is the only one now 
remaining to attest thestory. 





PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


KENT. 


HE trial of Nicholson for the 
murder of Mr. and Mrs. Bonar 

in May last, came on at Maidstone, on 
Friday, August 20. Most of the evi- 
dence then brought forward has been 
detailed in our Magazine for June, 
p.514: and the poker which the ser- 
vants in their first fright knew nothing 
of, now proves to have been that used 
in the hall. After the witnesses had 
delivered their depositions, a paper or 


confession which had heen written 
and assented to by the prisoner, and 
signed by him, was again read in Court 
as follows :— 

Declaration of Nicholson. 

1, Philip Nicholson, to clear the 
innocence of others, and tell the truth 
of myself, | committed the murder. 

Question by Mr. Bonar.—Had you 
accomplices ?—No, sir, I would tell 
you if | had. 

I do not mean accomplices in the 
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room, but others? —No, sir, I did not 
know it myself five minutes before. 

Explain how it happened.—I was 
sleeping upon the form, and waked 
about three o'clock; I put the sheet 
around me, and took the poker from 
the hall-grate, and a lighted candle in 
my hand from tbe hall. 1 entered the 
room, | looked about when I entered, 
and gave my mistress two blows; she 
never moved. I left her, and went 
round to master, and gave him two or 
three blows; and he said, ‘‘ Come to 
bed, my love,” and then he sprung 
from the bed, and seized hold of me. 
I hit him in the struggle about the 
arms and legs; we struggled 15 mi- 
nutes or ‘better; he was very near get- 
ting the better of me; 1 got him down 
by force, and left him groaning. I 
went down to wash my hands in the 
sink of the butler’s pantry, and then 
opened the house-door, ard drawing- 
room windows. 

What motive had you?—I had no 
bad intention: I did not know what 
— me to do it, more than you 

0. 
You were heard to complain of go- 
ing so much behind the carriage ?— 
Yes; but I never thought of doing it 
from that. 

Did you ever feel resentment for 
going so much behind the carriage >— 
No, sir, I never thought much about it. 

Had you thought or talked of this 
murder when you were drinking vith 
the Groom the night before in the 
hall ?—No, I never thought of it my- 
self, or had any idea of it myself. 

How long was it after you waked that 
you went up stairs ?—TI was half un- 
dressed when sleeping upon the form: 
1 undressed, and put the sheet about 


me. 

Why did you put the sheet about 
you ?>—That they might not know me. 

When did you drop the sheet >—In 
the struggle: I had it on when I gave 
the first blow. 

By Mr. Astley Cooper.—Did Dale 
the butler know any thing about it >— 
No, sir. 

Did any of the maid-servants know 
any thing about it >—Not a word. 

Why did you go to Dale in Lon- 
don ?>—Nothing particular. 

Was it your intention to take any 
thing away ?—No, sir. 
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What was your intention ?—No- 
thing particular: but when I went 
into the room 1 saw my master and 
mistress asleep, and I gave her two 
blows. 

Were you drunk when you went to 
bed ?—No, sir, | had drank nothing 
but beer. I had not had a drop of 
spirits all day. 

Had you at any former time thought 
of this murder?—No, sir, I never 
thonght of such a thing in my life. 

W hat did you do with your bloody 
things?—My shirt, neckcloth, and 
stockings, | put opposite the hall 
door, in the shrubbery, under some 
leaves, near the little gate. The 
breeches I kept onall day. When I 
waked from the forin, | only took off 
my waistcoat. 

What did you wipe your hands 
with ?—With the sponge in the sink, 
which I left there. 

What did you do with your shoes > 
Did you put them in the wood-closet? 
—I might; but I do not remember. 

What did you do with the rush- 
light? —I threw it into the coal- 
closet. 

Why did you take the rush-light >— 
It was dark in the house. 

Why did you think it was three 
o'clock ?—By the break of day. 

Why did you open the shutters. of 
your room ?=T'o shew me light. 

Was it to see your clothes ?—No, I 
had seen them by the rush-light in 
coming down stairs. 

Did you go to sleep after commit- 
ting this act >—I went to bed, but 
could not sleep. JT was awake when 
King entered the room. 

In the presence of Almighty God, 
thinking 1 am on my death bed, I 
hereby declare this to be my volun- 
tary confession, to prevent innocent 
people. being accused of this circum- 
stance. 

(Signed) Puriiip NicHotson. 
Acknowledged as the signature of 
Philip Nicholson, before me, 
(Signed) JoHn WELLs. 


June 3, 1813. 


We, whose names are hereto sub- 
scribed, do attest this to be the volun- 
tary declaration and signature of the 
within named Philip Nicholson ; sign- 
ed before me, one of his Majesty's 
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_yustices of the Peace for the county 
of Kent. 


Joun WELLS. 

T. Bonar. 

AsTLeY Cooper. 

Tros. ILoTT. 

Joxun Cutts Lockwoop. 

HERBERT JENNER. 
Chislehurst, June 6, 1813. 


The prisoner, being called upon for 
his defence, merely asked whether 
Mr. Ilott, the surgeon, had any doubt 
of the truth of the confession ? 

Mr. Hott—Cestainly not. 

The prisoner then called Mr. Fre- 
derick Tyrrell as a witness to his cha- 
racter, who said he was the son of the 
City Remembrancer; the prisoner 
had lived three years witb his father, 
and his conduct during that time was 
humane and gentle; he appeared to 
be a man of kind disposition. 

Cross-eramined by Mr. Gurney— 
Said the prisoner was turned away 
from his father's service for frequent 
drunkenness; he had frequently seen 
him drunk, but not outrageous; it 
was not considered safe to retain him. 

Re-eramined (as to this last point) — 
He said that he was no further unsafe 
than any drunken person, on account 
of the risk from lights, &c. 

Mr. Justice Heath then summed up 
the evidence, and said he never saw a 
case more clearly proved. 

The Jury immediately returned a 
verdict of Guilty. 

The prisoner was then addressed in 
the usual form, and asked what he 
had to say why sentence of death 
should not be passed upon him. He 
said ‘* he had nothing to offer."—The 
Judge then proceeded to pass sentence 
nearly in the following terme :—** Pri- 
soner, after a minute trial, you have 
been convicted by a Jury of your 
country of traitorously murdering 
your master; whom, instead of at- 
tacking, it was your duty to protect at 
the peril of your life. What was your 
motive for so atrocious a crime does 
not appear: it does not seem to have 
been revenge; you were not intoxi- 
cated, nor offended at your master, 
against whom it was impossible to feel 

resentment, for his whole life was a 
series of kindness and beneficences, 
for which he is now gone to receive 
his reward. You, Nicholson, must 
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soon appear before a tribunal more 
awful than this: and Isolemnly re- 
commend you to employ the short 
interval which remains to you, in 


making ‘your peace with Heaven. 
Nothing that I can say can aggravate 
the cause of your guilt in the minds 
of this assembly, I shall, therefore, 
proceed to discharge my duty, in 
passing upon you the sentence of the 
law, which is, that you be taken hence 
to the place from whence you came, 
and on Monday next be drawn on a 
sledye to the place of execution, and 
there hanged till you are dead, and 
then your body shall be given to be 
dissected and anatomized.” 


Immediately after the sentence, the 
prisoner put in a paper, and desired 
it to be read. The Judge said this 
was irregular, but looked at the paper, 
and told the Jury that it contained a 
confessioo-of crime, which was im- 
puted to excessive drinking. 

The prisoner, during his trial and 
the sentence, appeared more sorry 
and ashamed than agitated; his face 
is of a feeble cast; his manner is at 
once dejected and firm. He was im- 
mediately after his trial re-conveyed 
to prison. 


It is rather surprising, that an Eng- 
lish judge and jury should seem to 
believe that this unhappy man was 
not influenced by any motive what- 
ever to the commission of the murder 
of two persons. It may not have been 
deemed prudent to publish to the 
world the real cause of this deliberate 
act of barbarity, which took time 
enough even for frenzy to have cooled; 
but this will not alter the opinion of 
the truly discerning, who cannot be 
persuaded that the deliberate act of 
murdering two persons, and struggling 
fifteen minutes with one of them, was 
an aetoffrenzy. In fact, Nicholson's 
confessor seems to have been aware of 
the improbability of his declaration 
being believed, and therefore, in the 
paper which he desired to be read, 
after his sentence was passed,’ he is 
made to attribute those unnatural 
murders to no other cause, at the time 
of their commission, but to a tempo- 
rary fury from excessive drinking; 
though, in his confession, Nicholson 
had previously declared he was not 
drunk, and that he had drank nothing 
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but beer; and this, he says, “‘ in the 
presence of Almighty God, thinking 
I am on my death bed.’—It is well 
for society that apologies of this kind 
are not frequent. 

Nicholson was twice visited by 
young Mr. Bonar during Sunday; but 
to frequent questions put to him, he 
again solemnly declared he had al- 
ready disclosed all he had to make 
known. On the next day he left 
Maidstone about twelve o'clock, in a 
sledge, a halter being placed round 
his neck. He looked extremely pale, 
and the procession advanced witha 
slow pace towards Pennenden Heath. 
Here he was attended by Mr. Bransom, 
the catholic clergyman. He ascended 
the platform with some dithculty, 
and in fact seemed to wish for a ter- 
mination of his existence, which took 
place in a few minutes after he was 
turned off. After hanging the usual 
time, the body was cut down and 
conveyed to a surgeon for dissection. 
Mr. Bonar, after witnessing the last 
struggles of his father’s murderer, took 
his departure for London. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

In the ‘great storm of thunder, 
lightning, and rain, in July, a boy of 
the name of Mee, living near All 
Saints church, was killed in a room 
while in the act of seaming stockings 
with a bright needle. His mother, 
who was also in the room, received a 
slight injury; but, upon him no par- 
ticular mark of violence appeared, 
excepting an incision bebind one of 
his ears. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Huffey White and R. Kendal, for rob- 
bing the J.eeds Mail, have been exe- 
cuted at Northampton. W bite died, 
as he lived, thoroughly hardened and 
depraved. Kendal asserted his inno- 
cence to the last—White was one of 
the greatest depredators on the .town 
for many years past. He was attach- 
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a brick, &c. into the co 
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ed to gangs of robbers, consisting «, 
housebreakers, (among whom he was 
an expert workman, he having first 
embarked in this system of robbery) 
pickpockets, mail robbers, &c. He 
was a man whose face did not by any 
means betray his profession, and he 
was remarkable for his silence and 
easy manner. He was considered a 
very temperate nan, and js said never 
to have injured the person of any one 
in his lawless career, but on the con- 
trary, refused to be concerned with 
any accomplices who indulged in 
assaults on the person. White is 
said to have disregarded the scaffold, 
and it seems he listened but little to 
the exhortations of the clergyman, who 
on asking him if he could adminis- 
ter any sort of comfort to him, was 
answered—only by getting some other 
man to 6e hanged for him. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 

The most serious mischief was late- 
ly prevented by the fortunate disco- 
very of a plan, by which four of the 
boys belonging to the extensive iron- 
works of Messrs. John Bradley and 
Co. in the neighbourhood of Stour- 
bridge, intended to procure themselves 
a holiday. It appeared by the con- 
fession of two of the boys, that four 
of them had agreed for that purpose 
to stop the works; and, in order to 
do this, they took out the cotter be- 
Jonging to the air-pump rod, and put 

fi water-pump, 
as well as billets of iron into the teeth 
of the pinion-wheel, the cutter, and 
spur-wheel. It was, however, happily 
discovered before the men began to 
work. Had their plan succeeded, 
besides the probable loss of human 
lives, it is apprehended the damage 
would have amounted to at least two 
or three thousand pounds, as well as 
deprived a number of men and boys 
of work for two or three months. Twe 
of the boys are in custody. 





BILL of MORTALITY, from JULY 28, to AUGUST 24, 18153. 


CHRISTENED. BURIED. 
Males 8772 Males 625 
Females 769 4 1646 | Females 573 t —_ 
Whereof have died under two years old 425 








Peck Loaf, 6s.2d. 6is.2d. 6s.2d. 5s.8d. 
Salt, 20s. per bushel, 44 per Ib. 


2and 5 - 136 
5 and 10 - 37 
10 and 20 - 33 
20 arid 30 - 58 
30 and 40 - 110 
40 and 50 - 113 
50 and 60 - 100 


60 and 70 92 
70 and 80 69 
80 and 90 - 22 
90 and 100 3 
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as b AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 

1€ wa 

1 Gist By theW inchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140lbs. 

bbery) Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended Aug. 21, 1818. 

- He INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIRES. ' 

'Y any Wheat} Rye ,Barley| Oats |! Wheat | Rye |Barley Oats. 

ud he RQRidi»s 2h dia @i s. djs. djs. djs. d. 

> and Middsx. |113 6 151 11] 40 IEssex ........\112 157 01 47 3143 9 

red a Surrey {121 0) 56 06) 50 0} 45 4)Kent ........{116 8 52 4145 oO 

never Hertford|105 4 45 0] 41 Oj Sussex...... oo[t23 6 50 0/42 0 

y one Bedford [109 0 54 0] 48 OSuffolk ....../105 4/49 21 49 6l4o 7 

con. Huntin. }102 10 36 8|\Cambridge ....)/02 7 | 44 030 2 

with Northa. }109 8/————} 53 5} 51 6} Norfolk Oh tie te 96 &| 47 O| 46 5142 0 | 

i in Rutland |110 6 53 0 jLincoln ....../101 6) 76 6] 56 3/34 lo _ 

?. Leicest. }107 10 55 5) 43 11 York ......../100 1) 68 6] 48 11/35 7 ; 

Fla. Notting.|112 8] 69 6] 59 0] 44 4{/Durham....,./ 95 &} 29 3 zg. 

old, Derby {110 8 46 6}/Northumberlan.| 94 11| 68 6] 56 10/39 4 

e to Stafford }|120 9 | 67 4) 45 2) Cumberland ..j/106 6] 74 0] 56 11/41 © 

who Salop |112 0/87 4 +47 7\|\Westmorland ../110 4! 84 0} 57 741 1 

InIs~ Herefor.}110 2| 67 2| 60 2| 41 5SiLancaster ..../112 3 58 939 1 

was Wor'st. |114 8 64 0| 47 4{/Chester ......]109 9 as. 

ther Warwic.|}120 10 Ob 08 SP) Fe... dioceses @ 79 «2/45 lo " 
Wilts |105 0 44 10} 41 8i\Denbigh ,.....|122 6 67 6137 3 : 
Berks |118 —" 47 0} 38 10) Anglesea....., 58 6/35 0 

ate- Oxford |117 6 48 6) 44 6{|Carnarvon «eee [116 4/——| 600/36 OO 

‘cCo- Bucks |116 6|———/ 57 6) 41 3);Merioneth ....)118 4|/———| 71 cla 6 

the Brecon |117 10}———/ 61 2/ 32 0Oj\Cardigan......|106 8 56 (€/26 -0 

ie. Montgo.|111 2) ———|————| 47 5j|/Pembroke ....; 92 ti -——| 53 7i25 4 } 

a Radnor. {114 11\———-}|. 60-0} 36 111)\Carmarthen ..| 98 0|/——! 60 1/29 o 

Glamorgan .,..|119 5 60 16}37 8B 

ur- o_o Gloucester .,..}122 2 59 7/41 6 

ves Somerset .......{120 9) ————| 36 ©) —— 

n- Average of England and Wales. ||Monmouth....}122 5 —_— r 

ur Wheat 112s. d.; Rye67s. 6d.; Barleyj|Devon........{120 8|———} 57. 3} —— pity 

se i i 55s. 7d.; Oats 40s. 4d.;  Beansj/Cornwail...... 116 Sj ——-| 55 32 5 tye 

to 77s. 10d. ; Pease 79s. 11d. ; Oatmealj|Dorset......../119 2i—-——| 56 6/38 0 ; 

e- 4ls. @d. I Hants a'a6 cine. . a 47 43 10 

ut 

P, : - eae —— 

th 

~ PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICFE, WATER. 

“d WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 

, August 25, 1813. 

e DOCKS. Grand Junction, 352. ditto ? 

" Commercial, 130/. per share : West Middiesex, 29/, ditto b> 
East-India, 110/. per cent. ~ Sain Sis ata, ivy 

8 Lahde, eth een INSURANCE-OFFICES. ay 

s West-India, 146/. ditto Albion, 421. per share : 

; phos nll Eagle, 2l. 78. 6d. ditto > 
Croydon, 18/. per share Globe, 1034. ditto vA 
Grand Junction, 2091. ditto Hope, 21. 5s. ditto ; 
Grand Union, 264. per share disc. Imperial, 42. ditto 
Grand Surry, 932. per share Rock, 2/. 5s. diito 
Leicester Union, 1014 ditto - BRIDGES. 







Monmouth, 1134. ditto < Sa ee 
= , Strand, 44/7. per share disc. 4 
Regent's, 12/. per share disc. Vauxhall, SIE ditto. ; es 
WATER-WORKS- ae 
East London, 63/. per share Commercial Sale Rooms, 412. per share : 






L. Wotrs and Co. Canal, Dock, and Sidck Brokers. 
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